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EMERSON— THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE 


^1^0  most  Englislimon,  Ralpli  Waldo  I^mersoii  is  a  transcendent 
L  literary  anomaly.  The  new  world  has  developed  a  new 
man,  and  we  can  scarcely  account  for  his  appearance  by  any 
arithmetical  or  mathematical  comj)utations.  Our  political 
economists  have  enounced  no  law  whereby  such  an  individual 
were  probable,  or  even  possible,  in  conjunction  with  new  trades 
and  tariffs,  new  centres,  sources,  and  representatives  of  wealth. 
Even  our  literary  seers  have  been  as  much  at  fault.  They  had 
calculated  the  due  arrival  and  momenta  of  other  literary  artists, 
essayists,  novelists,  poets,  wits,  and  journalists,  but  had  no  word 
cd’  ])rophecy,  no  solitary  rum*,  respecting  a  philosopher  and  a 
mystic.  A  rude,  semi-Merlin,  raphsodical  aoldos,  jx'rhaps, 
might  be  natural  enough  from  a  stock  into  which  so  much  wild, 
vigorous  blood  had  been  infused.  Rut  that  a  nation  as  yet  in  its 
lissom  boyhood,  with  a  city  life  of  so  sudden  a  growth  that  its 
highest  functionary  might  himself  remember  when  its  site  were 
forest,  swamp,  prairie,  or  rocky  cleft,  and  some  mighty  Demiurgus 
have  sown  its  surface  with  busy  men  in  a  single  night  as  by 
cunning  magic  ;  where  all  is  the  flux  ami  uncertainty  of  a  half- 
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subdiieil  nomadic  life,  and  men,  driven  as  by  another  gad-dy 
of  AstalM»ras,  «are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ;  tliat  such 
a  nation  should  have  produced  a  calm,  abstracted  mystic,  to  do 
for  them  and  theirs  what  Germany  luis  tlone  for  the  old  worhl, 
emitting,  another  Ildret  ihr  llerren  und  lasseVs  Each  saf/en, 
does  at  first  sight  seem  strangely  unaccountable.  That  even  a 
Ptolemy,  a  Soter,  or  a  Philadelphus  should  have  imported  and 
transplanted  such  a  men  till  tyj)e,  fitting  it  so  closely  into  existing 
conditions  and  characteristics,  would  have  been  strange  enougli ; 
and  one  might  even  have  fancied  him  a  human  asteroid  dro])ped 
down  suddenly  at  Concord,  when  he  should  have  been  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Kdinlmrgh,  Paris,  or  Berlin,  did  not  his  uniipie  genuineness, 
and  the  union  within  him  of  an  extreme,  profound  mysticism, 
and  keen,  lithe  practicality,  forbid  the  extravagant  and  somewhat 
satisfying  phantfisy. 

Our  surprise  may  be  natural,  but  the  fact  is  not  less  so.  No 
mind  is  thoroughly  parthogenetic.  Every  great  man  has  had 
liis  pro])hets,  forerunners,  and  jmulucers,  however  much  he  may 
seem  to  stand  out  like  a  Jungfrau  in  solitary,  unapproachable 
bi'auty  and  distinctness.  The  solid  earth  we  tread  upon  has  the 
app(‘arance  of  a  spontaneous  unity  ;  but  science  enables  us  to 
discern  all  the  fluxes  of  tires,  streams,  and  glaciers  that  have 
fashioned  its  ])resent  totality  and  beautiful  diversity,  only  that 
in  the  earth  these  effects  are  fixed  and  frozen,  whereas  in  mind 
they  an*  dilating,  intertwining,  and  convoluting,  like  magni¬ 
ficent  fugues,  llemote  enough  as  we  may  be  from  compre¬ 
hending  tlie  laws  which  regulate  the  a})pearance  of  our  new 
minds  and  new  classificators,  Emerson  himself  has  so  far  indi- 
catt‘d  a  metluHl,  that  we  cannot  surely  err  in  applying  it  to  him¬ 
self.  Imnu*diately  we  do  this,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that 
he  should  be  more  of  an  anomalous  wonder  to  his  countrynu*!! 
than  h(‘  is  to  ourselves.  Many  great  names  in  our  own  literary 
liistorv  have  ])resented  like  seemingly  insoluble  ])roblems.  But 
we  have  solved  them,  or  they  have  worked  out  their  own  solu¬ 
tion.  Chaucer,  Shakspean*,  Milton,  Bacon,  yea,  even  modern 
Tennyson,  strange  its  it  may  now  seem,  have  formerly  belonged 
to  this  violating,  unaj)prehended  genus.  Yet  these  men  were 
most  naturally  evolved.  Tlu‘y  were  what  they  were,  either 
In'cause  their  own  age  unconsciously  struggled  into  intensity 
through  them,  or  the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  that  coming  one, 
which  always  is  to  be,  breathed  upon  them  with  sweetest  and 
])urest  insistiince. 

It  is  so  of  this  American.  He  comes  of  a  good  admixture 
of  races.  It  is  the  boast  of  his  countrymen  that  they  have  no 
|)oor  relations,  and  are  representatively  related  to  all  who  have 
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(lone  bravely,  thought  nobly,  and  ruled  heroically,  for  a  thousand 
yeai*s.  Modern  Englishmen  are  unlike  tlieir  ancestors  in  many 
things,  whether  they  be  as  (X)nfusedly  autoclithonous  as  Defoe 
would  have  them  or  not ;  and  in  these  new  transformations  of 
the  Teutonic  race  we  o*ught  to  l)e  scientifiailly  advised  of  new 
physical  as  well  as  psychical  clvanges.  We  cannot  deny  the 
bodily  differences,  and  we  sliould  at  leiust  accept  the  mental  as 
ecjually  iiecessitiited.  Emerson  stands  out  ju’e-eminently  here 
JUS  a  representative  man.  Irlehind  him,  as  a  broad,  irresistible 
force,  pushes  the  culture  of  many  ages  and  nations — all  the 
various  forms  of  mental  force  are  as  consolidated  straki  for  him 
to  use  and  build  upon  ;  wdthin  him  glows  a  life  that  luis  not  yet 
lost  the  vigour  and  freslmess  of  great  solitudes,  and  the  S4d)lime 
natural  sj)lendours  of  sea,  hike,  river,  forest,  and  prairie  ;  and 
before  him  brightens  a  future  w^e  may  possibly  des}iise,  but  one 
that  must  embrace  results  we  cannot  now  measure,  and  develope 
(;onditions  we  can  scarcely  foresee.  Red-lndian,  j)ilgrim-father, 
rude  scpiattcr,  douglity  yeoman,  and  acute,  nervous,  and  accom- 
])lished  gentleman  (if  we  may  use  our  old-world  term  for  a  new- 
WH)rld  man),  all  speak  through  him  as  their  iiKHliiun,  agglonu'- 
rate,  and  retiner.  It  is  not  hard  to  say,  jus  he  writes,  there 
spoke  this  or  tluit  man,  whilst  a  thin  visible  srdf  mx'ves  vjipour- 
oiisly  through  the  whole,  ])erplexing  the  cjireless  student  and 
lujiterialistic  rejid(T.  Tluit  he  should  b(‘  strjinge  hinuself  will 
appear  nowise  unaccountable,  when  we  recidlect  what  men 
have  gone  to  the  building  up  of  this  druidicjd  wicker-man 
of  America  ;  that  he  shoukl  be  mysticjil  as  a  lled-liidi:m 
with  his  mystery-bag,  should  not  disconcert  us ;  that  he 
should  be  bold,  even  to  a  seeming  impiousness  jind  sjivage 
iconochism,  might  not  make  us  fejirful  or  supiTstitious;  jind  tluit 
he  should  jit  times  exjilt  his  conception  of  luiture  w  here  w  e  phice 
our  revehition  of  God,  should  not  cleave  down  our  liiitli  into 
cow'jirdice,  or  fjin  our  zejil  into  jKTsecution.  When  we  Jissume 
to  be  criticjil  and  caustic  upon  old  and  hitherto  indisputabk^ 
canons,  we  should  remember  that  in  him  w«  have  the  newuiess 
that  breaks  the  old  and  makes  the  new  huv,  and  that  we  our¬ 
selves  are  as  much  his  progenitors  jis  we  are  his  prophiicy. 
Indeed,  we  might  almost  stjite  it  thus  :  Given  England,  plus, 
America,  and  her  various  liki  and  luitural  forms,  and  Emerson 
is  jit  once  a  normal  result.  ■ 

In  the  very  outset,  and  wh(*n  n^)t  regarded  as  an  anomalous 
literary  phenomenon,  Mr.  Emerson  hjis  been  undeservedly  mis¬ 
judged.  Common  enough  as  it  may  lx?,  il  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  form  an  estimate  of  everything  our  author  writ(*s  by  what 
the  reader  may  gather  from  a  nipid  and  shallow  synthesis,  or  a 
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suhdiUHl  nomadic  life,  and  men,  driven  as  by  another  ^ad-dy 
of  AstalM)nis,  are  here  to-day  and  gone  tomorrow  ;  that  such 
a  nation  should  have  produced  a  calm,  abstracted  mystic,  to  do 
for  them  and  theirs  what  Germany  luis  ilone  for  the  old  world, 
emitting  another  Ildret  ihr  llerren  und  lasseVs  Each  saijea^ 
does  at  first  sight  seem  strangely  unaccountable.  That  even  a 
Ptolemy,  a  Soter,  or  a  Philadelphus  should  have  imported  and 
transplanted  such  a  mentiil  type,  fitting  it  so  closely  into  existing 
conditions  and  characteristics,  would  have  been  strange  enough  ; 
and  one  might  even  have  fancied  him  a  human  asteroid  dro))j)ed 
down  suddenly  at  Concord,  when  he  should  have  been  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  or  Berlin,  did  not  his  uni(jue  genuineness, 
and  the  union  within  him  of  an  extreme,  profound  mysticism, 
and  k(*en,  lithe  practicality,  forbid  the  extravagant  and  somewhat 
satisfying  phantjisy. 

Our  surprise  may  be  natural,  but  the  fact  is  not  less  so.  No 
mind  is  thoroughly  parthogenetic.  Every  great  man  has  had 
his  pro])hets,  forerunners,  and  producers,  however  much  he  may 
seem  to  stand  out  like  a  Jungfrau  in  solitary,  unapj)roachable 
iH'auty  and  distinctness.  The  solid  earth  we  tread  upcui  has  the 
app(‘arance  of  a  spontaneous  unity  ;  but  science  enables  us  to 
disciun  all  the  fluxes  of  fires,  streams,  and  glacicus  that  have 
fashi(uu‘d  its  ]m‘sent  totality  and  beautiful  diversity,  only  that 
in  the  (*arth  these  effects  are  fixed  and  frozen,  whereas  in  mind 
they  are  floating,  intertwining,  and  convoluting,  like  magni¬ 
ficent  fugues,  llemote  enough  as  we  may  be  from  comj)re- 
hending  the  laws  which  regulate  the  a])pearance  of  our  new 
minds  and  new  classificators,  Emerson  himself  has  so  far  indi- 
catt'd  a  methiKl,  that  we  cannot  surely  err  in  applying  it  to  him¬ 
self.  Imnu‘diately  we  do  this,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that 
he  should  be  more  of  an  anomalous  wonder  to  his  countrymen 
than  h(‘  is  to  ourselves.  Many  great  names  in  our  ow  n  literary 
history  have  presented  like  seemingly  insoluble  problems.  But 
we  have  solved  them,  or  they  have  worked  out  their  own  solu¬ 
tion.  Chaucer,  Shakspean‘,  Milton,  Bacon,  yea,  even  modern 
Tennyson,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  have  formerly  belonged 
to  this  violating,  unapprehended  genus.  Yet  these  men  were 
most  naturally  evolved.  Thi*y  were  what  they  were,  either 
In'cause  their  own  age  unconsciously  struggled  into  intensity 
thiough  them,  or  the  ho|K's  and  possilnlities  of  that  coming  one, 
which  always  is  to  be,  l)reathed  upon  them  with  sweetest  and 
pun‘st  insistance. 

It  is  so  of  this  American.  He  comes  of  a  good  admixture 
of  races.  It  is  the  boast  of  his  countrymen  that  they  have  no 
i)Oor  relations,  and  are  representatively  related  to  all  who  have 
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(lone  bravely,  tlioiii^ht  nobly,  and  ruled  heroically,  for  a  tliousand 
years.  Modern  Englishmen  are  unlike  their  ancestors  in  many 
things,  whether  they  be  as  (X)nfusedly  autochthonous  as  Defoe 
would  have  them  or  not ;  and  in  these  new  transformations  of 
the  Teutonic  race  we  ought  to  l)e  scitmtilicjilly  advised  of  new 
physical  as  well  as  psycliieal  c^lianges.  We  c*annot  deny  the 
bodily  ditferences,  and  we  sliould  at  leiust  accept  the  nuuital  as 
ecpially  necessitiited.  Emerson  stands  out  ])re-emineutly  here 
JUS  a  representative  nuin.  Behind  him,  as  a  broad,  irresistible 
force,  pushes  the  culture  of  many  ages  juid  njitions — all  the 
Viirious  forms  of  mental  force  are  as  consolidated  strata  for  him 
to  use  and  build  upon  ;  within  him  glows  a  life  that  lais  not  yet 
lost  the  vigour  and  fresliness  (d’  grejit  solitudes,  Jiud  the  sid)lime 
iiJitural  splendours  of  sea,  bike,  river,  forest,,  jind  prairie  ;  and 
before  him  brightens  a  future  we  mjiy  possibly  desjiise,  but  one 
that  must  embrace  results  w'o  cjinnot  now  measure,  juid  develope 
(•onditions  we  can  scarcely  foresee.  Red-lndian,  })ilgrim-fiither, 
rude  scpiJitter,  doughty  yeoman,.  Jind  Jicute,  nervous,,  and  accom- 
plislied  gentlenijin  (if  we  nuiy  use  our  old-world  term  lor  Jt  new- 
Avorld  nijin),  Jill  speak  through  him  as  their  medium,  aggloiiuv 
rjite,  Jind  reliner.  It  is  not  Iwird  to  say,  jus  he  writes,  there 
spoke  this  or  tluit  man,  whilst  a  thin  visible  sidf  nroves  vjipour- 
oiisly  through  the  whole,  ]>evplexing  the  careless  student  and 
nijxterialistic  rejider.  Tluit  he  should  be  strange  hinuself  will 
appear  nowise  unaccountable,  when  we  reccdlect  what  men 
have  gone  to  the  building  up  of  this  druidicjd  wicker-man 
of  America ;  that  he  shoiibl  be  mystical  sus  a  lied- Indian 
with  his  mystery-bjig,  should  not  disconcert  us ;  that  he 
should  be  bold,  even  to*  a  seeming  impiousness  jind  savage 
iconocbism,  might  not  make  us  fejirful  or  supiTstitious;  jind  tluit 
he  should  Jit  times  exjilt  his  concejitioii  of  luiture  where  w  e  jdjice 
our  revebition  of  God,  should  not  cleave  <lown  our  liiith  into 
cow'jirdice,  or  fan  our  zejil  into  p(‘rsecution.  When  we  jissume 
to  be  critical  and  caustic  upon  old  and  hitherto  indisputahk^ 
canons,  we  should  remember  that  in  him  we  have  the  luuvness 
that  breaks  the  old  and  mjikes  the  new  buv,  and  that  we  our¬ 
selves  jire  as  much  his  progenitors  as  we  are  his  prophecy. 
Indeed,  we  might  almost  stjite  it  thus  :  Given  England,  /dus, 
America,  and  her  various  life  and  natural  forms,  and  Emerson 
is  jit  once  a  normal  result.  • 

In  the  very  outset,  and  w  hen  nt)t  regasded  as  an  aimmalous 
literjiry  phenomenon,  Mr.  Eiuenso^i  luis  heon  undeservedly  mis¬ 
judged.  Common  enough  as  it  may  \ki,  it  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  form  an  estimate  of  everything  our  author  wriU*s  by  wliat 
the  reader  may  gather  from  a  nipid  and  shallow  synthesis,  or  a 
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more  hasty  hearsay  acceptance  concerning  his  religious  beliefs. 
Yet  most  men  are  too  apt  to  make  such  an  estimate,  and  with 
narrow  minds  it  is  an  inevitable  necessity.  Thus,  when  a  writer 
with  theological  tendencies  so  apparent  as  Kmerson’s  comes 
Ixjfore  them,  they  are  more  ooncenied  te  find  out  what  is  his 
re;il  cr(*ed  before  tlu^y  will  alhnv  him  the  possession  or  piucep- 
tion  of  any  truth  whatever,  than  to  accept  what  he  may  say  in 
so  far  as  they  may  prove  it  to  he  experimentally  or  transciui- 
dentally  true,  leaving  the  (piestion  of  creed  or  sect  to  determine 
itself,  or  at  least  remain  as  a  more  harrier  of  limitation  or  un¬ 
trustworthiness  in  some  particular  direction.  In  ])articular 
instances,  and  with  s})ecial  forms  of  thinking  which  we  do  not 
think  exist,  in  his  case,  even  so  common  and  ohjectionahle  a 
method  must  l)e  ^iccepted  in  our  one-sided  aj)prehensi<)n  of 
moral  and  religious  truth ;  hut  tluTe  is  no  need  that  it  should 
Ih‘  im|>eriously  and  indiscriminately  indulged  in.  If  we  woyo 
mice  to  admit  this  canon  hv  elevating  it  from  its  semi-unton- 
scions  and  ]>assive  existence  to  general  activity  and  })roniinencc, 
its  absurdity  a4id  old-womanisliness  would  he  at  once  revcaknl 
Inyond  need  of  refutation.  If  a  critic  could  accord  no  worth  to 
a  Siiaksjieare  until  he  kivew  whether  he  was  a  Dissiuiter,  or 
suhscrih(‘d  to  the  Athanasian  Creed;  Avould  not  read  Hamlet 
until,  hy  diligent  antiquarian  researcli  and  imaginary  collocations, 
he  had  discovered  whether  Ite  n^ally  helieved  in  a  jiurgatory  and 
ghosts,  or,  like  Cok  ridge,  had  seen  too  many  of  the  latter  to 
Udieve  tluMu  ;  se(‘  lH‘auty  in  a  (ioethe,  until  he  had  satisfied 
hims(‘lf  that  he  h(‘lievt‘d  in  idection,  reprobation,  or  final  }K‘r- 
svvtTaiKH*,  or  was  at  h(‘art  the  most  thorough-going  Hernhutler  ; 
admit  no  ])hilosoj)hy  in  a  Hacou  until  it  was  conclusively  esta¬ 
blished  that  in  all  his  writings,  ajihorisms,  and  hitters,  there 
WiTc  no  data,  sciiaitific  or  otherwise,  tliat  did  not  harmonize 
witli  milh^^narianism  ;  and  deride  all  the  learning  and  wit  of 
any  living  or  diH'ejiscal  historian  because  he  had  not  b(‘en  duly 
sprinkltsl  at  the  Uqitismal  font,  )uvfi‘m‘d  thees  and  th(o(s  to 
oth(‘r  pronouns,  aiul  was  related,  hy  his  grandfather's  side,  to 
those  who  fornualy  had  a  gri‘at  lovi*  for  camp-meetings  :  if  a 
critic  were  to  carry  out  thus  far  the  gohhai  judgments  of  tin* 
mass  of  ordinary  readers,  (K‘vices  similar  to  the  arms  of  ancient 
tradi'  guilds  would  be  re(juiri‘d  to  ])refac('  ev(‘ry  book  and  printed 
pagt\  and  criticism  woidd  (h‘gi‘iu‘rate  into  an  impertinence  ran* 
as  it  would  lu*  hiileous.  Few  nii'n  have  sufiered  so  much  from 
this  narrow  treatment  as  Kinerson.  it  is  rarely  we  can  nK*(‘t 
with  any  om*  who  dares  to  avow  an  honest  admiration  for  him  ; 
and  we  say  this  with  no  small  word-balancing,  and  without  any 
reference,  overt  or  implied,  to  any  merits  in  the  case.  He  is 
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read  in  secret  and  admired  in  secret.  Even  tliose  who  use  him, 
do  it  thievishly  and  without  acknowledgment,  as  Kingsley  has 
done  the  essay  on  ‘  History’  in  the  early  part  of  his  ‘  Inaugural 
Lecture  and  those  who  blan^e,  do  it  soim^what  sneakingly, 
slipping  in  his  name  with  a  list  of  others  as  tit  for  a  modern 
Index  Krpurgdtorius.  A  (piotation  from  his  hooks  is  rare 
enough  ;  and  although  the  novelty  of  an  Americjin  lecturing 
amongst  us  on  themes  so  out-of-the-way  and  transceiuhmtal  as 
those  he  selected  in  his  memorahle  visit  to  the  united  Mechanics’ 
Institutes  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  in  1  7,  infected  the  youths 

of  the  midland  counties  with  much  of  his  way  of  thinking  and 
even  utterance,  as  many  wlio  knew  him-  and  heard  him  will  well 
rememher,  an  American  might  live  in  England  and  read  all  our 
reviews  and  magazines  for  a  twelvemonth,  without  even  so  much 
as  being  aware  that  we  knew  of  Emerson’s  existence,  or  had 
iinportisl  a  single  volume  of  his  writings.  Now,  all  this  is  so 
inanifestly  owing  to  suppositions  we  shall  j)n‘sently  examine, 
more  as  limitation  than  arbitrary  canons  of  judgnuait,  that  no 
hone.st  man  can  admit  it  as  fair,  honourable,  ami  bwoming  in  a 
nation  that  has  so  much  to  be  proud  of  in  a  literarx'  us[)ect,  as 
having  helped,  and  continuing  to  Inip,  iho  culture  of  transat¬ 
lantic  minds,  and  one  that  in  its  soberer  maturitv  should  lu^  to 
them  a  careful,  blameless  example,  in  all  matters,  |:K)litical, 
literary,  s<K^ial,  and  religious. 

Our  hrst  endeavour  should  be  to  understand  wdiat  he  does 
and  what  he  does  not  sjiy  ;  how  tar  he  is  right  and  triu* ;  and 
where  his  educatimi,  ci it* u instances,  or  assumed  jiosition,  mislead 
him.  Primarily,  bowever,  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain 
w’hether  he  sjieaks  truth  any  way  and  anywhere.  No  matter 
how^  lax  he  may  be  in  doctrine  and  heretical  in  his  philosophizing, 
if  he  be  a  thinker,  and  contemner  of  mere  second-hand  beliefs 
and  it'ligions  that  men  are  born  into  likesoanany  landi'd  (‘stat(‘s,. 
he  will  l)e  sure  to  say  soim'what  that  will  lH‘tter  him  to  t(‘ll  us 
and  us  to  regard.  Fools  often  say  what  wise  imm  may  not;  and 
monomaniacs  have  some  sane  glimpses,  ev(‘U  if  by  nujrest  analogy 
and  vivid  mental  aleitn(‘.ss.  Tliis  is  no  mere  sentiimuital 
(‘cl(*cticisni,  but  a  sound  canon  that  no  ex[)enence  can  jio.ssibly 
invalidate,  a  t(\st  that  ])resents  us  with  sonu'what  of  iin|)uted 
infallibility.  Ck)nfucius  has  asked  how  a  man  can  b(‘  concealed; 
and  surely  tnith  is  as  [jerc(*ptible  as  humanity,  under  its  various 
disguises,  espi^cially  when  the  two  are,  as  in  this  case,  inevitably 
conjoined.  It  is  a  St‘id  and  weeping  philosophy  of  a  fringi'd  and 
cambric  sort,  that  goes  to  and  fro  to  maintain  that  (*verywli<*re 
there  is  either  absolute  truth  or  absolute  eiror,  and  one  that, 
severely  applied  to  any  human  ministrant  of  it,  would  pretty  soon 
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force  out  its  fiUilitv  and  vanity.  Such  a  strabismic  criticism, 
moreover,  has  nothing  new  in  it  ;  it  is  as  old  as  pldlosophy  itself. 
The  reply  of  Socrates  to  Pluedrus,  when  he  observed  that  his 
tt.‘iu*her  easily  made  K^yptian  or  any  other  fahles  he  ]»h*ased,  is 
one  we  fancy  his  American  a<lmir(‘r  would  adopt  in  a  similar 
rencontre.  ‘  Hut,  my  friend,’  sfiid  Socrates,  ‘  thos6*  who  dwell  in 
th(‘  temple  of  the  DiMionjcan  Ju|)iter  .siiid  that  the  tirst  ])rophetic 
w(u\ls  is.sued  from  an  oak.  It  was  sutticieiit  for  the  men  of  those 
days,  .seein;.^  they  were  not  wise  like  yi>ii  moderns,  in  their  sim¬ 
plicity  to  list(‘n  to  an  oak  or  a  stone,  if  only  tlu'V  spoke  the  truth ; 
and  does  it  make  any  difl'erence  to  you,  fomooth,  w  ho  the  speaker 
is,  ainl  to  what  eouiitry  he  lH‘lonos?’ 

To  discover  his  tnist worthiness  and  hcljjfuliu^ss  in  any  w\ny,  and 
aiHx  our  limitative  points,  we  must  have  some  wis('  metlnxl  of 
seekiuLT-  It  is  pv>ssihle  to  prove  that  a  man  is  almost  anythin^ 
w  ho  has  written  mueh  u])on  topics  tliat  arc  ])rimarily  ilistinet, 
hut  inevital»lv  inosculate  at  coitain  stages  aiul  undiT  certain 
conditions.  Wlien  recent  dramatic  dilcitanil  have  endeavoured 
to  pn>ve,  from  tlie  pliras(‘olo^y  he  (‘inploys,  that  Shakspc^are 
must  have  Int'n  familiar  witli,  if  he  did  not  follow,  some  half- 
dozmi  ditVerent  voi'ations,  we  have  an  apt  illustration  of  what  is 
possil)l(‘  in  snhjecls  loftitT  than  iiaTe  husiia^ss  oceu[)ations,  w^lieii 
onci*  tins  careless  tittino  of  shrials  and  patches  is  ea])nciously 
attempttal  ;nid  i)ut  feebly  exjiostxl.  In  Emerson’s  case  we  ne(‘d 
not  run  astniy.  When  a  mature  nnnd  eoiicentratc'vS  all  its 
powaas  in  forming  a  full  and  cjitbolic  estimate  of  tlie  thoniL(bt  or 
work  of  any  i;reat  ncvn,  be  mavssarily  paints  the  features,  se])a- 
rat(‘ly  and  i*onfnst‘dly  it  may  be,  <4*  bis  own  idi'al.  Hv  brini^iniT 
ids  ndiul  full  np(»n  another’s,  lu‘  is  helped  to  an  (‘xpr(‘ssion  of  his 
own.  and  we  to  an  undiastandino^  both.  The  law  of  .simi- 
lariiios  and  eoiitrarit‘s  operates  iti  ]>nMlucini^  what  miijjht  in»t 
otherwise  have  vent\iri*d  into  an  iiulepemkmt  existence.  Wt* 
l)avt‘  Himason's  estimate,  sonndino'.  and  anima<lversion  of  Plato, 
Sw(‘d(‘nboro  MontaioiK‘,  Sliakspi'are,  Aa|)oleon,  and  (hxdlu*, 
toLj'i'ther  with  a  pr(‘f;iti>rv  (‘Xpo^ition  of  tlie  ns<‘s  ot  oivat  men. 
Witli  only  tlu’so  Itn-tines  w^*  mii^ht  sabdy  ]>r(‘dict  how  lu'  would 
write  upon  what  tr>pics  he  has  writtiai.  Surely,  to  tise  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  own,  if  Messrs.  Fraueiibofer  and  Carpcaitta*,  l)y  hioh 
maonitiers.  can  d(‘tect  iu  an  embryo  of  the  fourth  day  wbicb 
siiall  be  Wbio  and  wbicli  Fns'M'iler.  by  a  iiiental  examination 
less  severe  and  fabnloiis,  it  wi*ri*  pt>ssible  to  <lraw  the  (Uitin^ 
eirel(‘  of  Ids  mind,  in<*lndino  ovtai  tlie  ratliernew’  phase  (‘xldlnted 
in  liis  last  volume,  fron\  a  few  staiteuces  anil  iinconscions  revela¬ 
tions  in  bis  i'arlier  papias.  No  one  will  (pK'stitiii  that  Plato  is 
Kmi‘rson’s  ideal  man.  Manv  of  the  Alexandrians  mav  show 
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most  on  the  sui’hice  of  his  writings,  hut  Plato  is  distilled  and 
tninsfusod  into  them  all.  He  has  forgotten  the  tine  injunction 
of  Joubert,  that  we  should  breathe  Plato  and  not  feedu]K)n  him. 
He  has  not  only  gone  to  Plato  himself  as  the  fountain-hefid  and 
germinating  centre,  but  has  gone  out  after  the  shifting  and 
shallower  tricklings  of  the  pre-Platonism,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Hindhus,  has  adopted  and  developed  all  that  is  ultra- Platonic  in 
Plotinus|  and  Proclus,  Plotinean  in  Sehelling,  and  Schellingian 
in  Hegel,  Coleridge,  and  Carlyle,  exhibiting,  in  separate  det«ails 
and  successive  planes,  the  peculiarities  of  each  and  the  common 
nifiiuH  and  nexus  of  them  all,  carrying  forward  their  idealism 
through  phases  ‘  mystic,  perfected,  epopt,'  as  the  Brahmanic  hero 
of  Philip  James  Bailey,  until,  lost  like  a  benighted  traveller  in 
tlie  confused  by-jiaths  of  a  forest,  mistaking  old  for  new  ones 
and  new  for  old,  we  at  length  ])icture  him  resigned  to  pm  plexity, 
and  a  belief  that  it  is  all  a  dream.  Here  is  no  Emerson,  no 
forest,  no  outside  world;  naught,  very  naught:  in  which  latter 
stage  he  cannot  surely  be  far  from  the  genuine  philosophic 
nirvana. 

Plato  had  no  system.  He  inner  even  intended  in  his 
‘  Republic,’  a  kind  f)f  Grecian  novel,  what  Plotinus  woidd  have 
afterwards  instituted.  Pie  is  the  one  thinker  the  world  has  pro¬ 
duced  who  comes  nearest  to  St.  Paul’s  idea  of  being  all  things  to 
all  men,  arnl  has  realized,  in  one  sense,  his  own  immortnlity  in 
that,  as  Swedenborg  said  of  the  angels,  he  is  continually 
advancing  to  the  syiring-time  of  his  youth.  Herein  he  com¬ 
mends  himself  wholly  to  p]nierson.  The  gn'atest  thinkers  have 
always  t\\i\  means  of  knowing  the  opposite  opinion,  and  never  fear 
to  give  it  its  due  weight.  Jt  is  this  poise  and  spherical  balance 
he  so  much  admires  in  Plato,  successively  comparing  it  to  a  viise 
of  pignnmt  and  of  ether,  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  nnulal  of 
Jove.  The  key  to  his  method  ami  completeness  he  holds  to  be 
the  twice-bisected  line.  Phnerson  himself  endeavours  after  the 
same  polarity,  negative  and  ])ositiv(‘.  Most  men,  he  says, 
believe  in  two  gods:  fate  and  lib(‘rty  are  yoke-fellows  every¬ 
where.  History  is  the  action  and  reaction  of  nature  and 
thought — two  boys  pushing  each  oth(‘r  on  the  kerbstone  of  the 
pavement.  History  is  not  only,  as  Coleridge  stated,  the  essence 
<n’  compouTul  of  innunu‘rabl(‘  biogra{)hi(‘s,  but  the  syntlu'sis  is 
mutual.  All  ])ublic  facts  are  to  be  individualized,  all  judvate 
on(‘s  goneralized.  The  absolutely  true  can  never  be  confined, 
tiie  et(*rnal  ideas  can  never  lx*  resolved  into  our  dialects,  and, 
through  the  nu'ans  of  our  diah'ctics,  by  the  cunningest  alch(unists 
and  Trismegisti.  No  sentence  we  can  write,  no  thought  we  can 
think,  will  hold  all  the  truth ;  and  to  be  just  and  truthful,  we 
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must  not  fear  even  to  give  ourselves  the  lie.  Alike  to-day  and 
to-morrow  we  should  spoak  what  we  think  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  in  words  jis  hard  as  cannon-balls.  Jlc  will  not  there¬ 
fore  Ik*  one-sided,  hut  diialistic,  ever  ])assing  from  Schellingian 
to  Hegelian-isin.  C’onsistencv  shall  be  no  bugbear  to  liim  ;  lie 
will  iK*ither  Ik*  nominalist  nor  r(‘alist,  theist  nor  ])antheist, 
mystic  nor  Philistine,  lie  will  be  natural,  and  let  into  his  intel¬ 
lect  the  beautiful  disjiarity  and  interplay  of  nature’s  own  laws  : 
she  is  one  tiling  and  the  other  thing  at  the  siime  moment;  so 
will  he  be  not  oidy  the  same,  but  the  other  and  tlu*  otlu‘rest. 
He  will  b(‘lieve  in  contraries,  and  soften  down  the  philosophy  of 
Heraclitus  until  it  shall  be  the  Yea  and  Nay  of  lk*hmi‘n,  the 
cobbU‘r  of  (Jdrlitz.  Every  day  his  shallow  shall  move  round  him 
in  the  tem|M*rate  ziuie,  as  it  does  with  the  IVri.scii.  Adopting  an 
ajihorism  of  Novalis,  he  atfirms  that  we  never  know  the  truth 
until  we  have  contend<*d  ag.iinst  it,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  give  due  weight  to  both  sides,  to  jilay  the  devil’s 
advocate*,  and  even,  ;is  hi*  boasts,  to  run  Cudworth’s  risk  cf 
making  the  atheistical  argument  so  strong  by  an  i‘xcess  of  can¬ 
dour  that  he  cannot  answer  it,  that  he  may  be  the  true  man,  the 
truth-knowiT,  the  divine  ^ivaaytoyttr.  In  his  essay  on  ‘  f^)m- 
jiensation’  an  I  ‘  Circles’  ho  developes  his  ideal  polarity  to  its 
utmost,  until  by  an  e|iith(‘tical  ]>rolepsis  he  entitles  himself  the 
‘  Circular  Piiilosojiher,’  and  stamls  for  a  moment  unveih'il,  con¬ 
fronting  us  with  the  surpiise  of  a  man  who  has  unintentionally 
revealed  his  inmost  self,  and  sought  refuge  and  conciliation  in  at 
onc(*  coming  forward  covtucd  with  his  shame. 

We  tind  no  fault  with  this  grand  attenijit  to  circumvest  all 
jiossible  human  knowledge.  All  our  ideals  lose  themselves  in 
intinity  ;  and  who.so  shall  disclose  to  us  the  barest  jiossibilitv  of 
th(*ir  fuUilment,  In*  it  only  once  for  evermore  and  in  himself, 
shall  be  welcmned  with  universal  hosannahs.  J>ut,  unfortunately, 
when*  he  admits  Plato  to  have  failed,  we  cannot  allow'  him  to 
have  done  otherwise,  and  this  more  signally.  A  dramatic  ilia- 
login*  is  much  bettei’ than  a  monologic  essay;  an  era  like  Plato’s 
than  one  like  ours.  ’J'ln*  mammoth  morsel  of  the  world  has  been 
too  great  for  him,  and  he,  too,  is  strangled  and  bitten  with  his 
own  teeth,  l\v  the  synthesis  of  art  he  has  aimed  to  do  what 
l^lato  did  by  tin*  synthesis  of  nature.  ^  et  thnaighout  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  then*  shall  never  be  another  IMato,  nor  another 
period  or  com]»h‘xity  of  mental  and  ]>hysical  conditions  when  he 
shall  be  either  p<)ssible  or  necessary.  Authors  may  be  Platonic 
for  ever  within  and  without  the  ]>ale  of  a  recognised  ortluKloxy, 
catch  his  method  into  ]»hiloso]»hy  and  science,  ]>our  his  tine 
thought  into  our  literature,  sing  it  in  an  Ju  MiUtoriam  or 
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Aurora  Leigh,  write  it  and  preach  it  like  ^lore,  Cudworth, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Coleridge,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  Parker  ;  but 
Plato  himself  is  the  last  man  in  his  own  transcendent  sphere,  a 
solitary  Prometheus  in  cold  Caucasian  grandeur.  Nor  is  Emer¬ 
son  so  hoodwinked  by  his  ambition  as  not  to  see  all  this.  Its 
impossibility  ju’ovi'd  in  one  way,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one,  he 
yet  recovers  himself,  and  dashes  into  Sutism.  Strenuously  main¬ 
taining  tlie  doctrine  of  human  individuality,  and  a  necessary 
self-assertion  and  reliance,  he  is  constantly  slip[)ing  it  when  hard 
pressed,  as  Rob  Roy  did  his  clothes  in  the  river,  and  growing 
jubilant  in  a  kind  of  omni-self,  or  universal  mine-hood,  that 
Mr.  R.  Vaughan  shows  had  its  for(*j)art  in  Jiustami,  Juneid,  and 
the  sect  of  the  Messalians.  Jie  absorbs  all  persons  into  himself, 
and  undeigoes  transmigration  by  a  sujK‘r-essential  steam-power 
at  the  rate  of  a  century  a  moment.  Not  only  is  there  one  mind 
common  to  all  individual  men,  but  as  a  prologue  to  his  i‘ssay  on 
History,  he  sings  a  credo  in  verse  that  bounds  beyond  either 
Rustand  or  Angelus  Silesius. 

‘  I  ?un  the  owner  of  the  pphere. 

Of  tfie  Heven  slnrs,  and  the  solar  3"ear, 

Of  C.esar’s  hand  and  Plato’s  hrain. 

Of  iiord  Christ’s  heart,  and  Shakspeare’s  strain.’ 

What  he  cannot  accomjdish  naturally  he  thus  atfirms  he  can  do, 
and  is  doing,  iti  another  way,  which  he  assumes  to  be  not  the 
less  natuial,  that  to  ev<*rv  out*  else  it  must  be  at  once  strangely 
]>r(‘tei‘natural  ;  and  coniessedly  unable  to  indicate  for  others  his 
]»ath  or  method,  he  entirely  (‘xtru(k‘s  them  from  all  a}>j)roach  to 
the  realitv  and  blessedness  of  so  trancendental  an  eg(dsm.  All 
he  can  do,  and  does,  is  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  burlescpie. 

‘  Here  on  this  inarkft-cross,  aloud,  I  cr^’ : 

J,  I,  1  !  1  ni3>elf  1  ! 

The  tdrin  aiul  the  substance,  tlie  what  and  the  why, 

'J’lie  ulifii  and  the  \>jiere,  and  the  low  and  the  hi^li, 

Tlie  insitle  and  oulcide,  ilie  earth  and  the  sky, 

],  you,  and  he,  and  lie,  you,  and  1, 

All  souls  and  all  bodies  are  J  myself  1  !’ 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  nowhere  do(\s  Emerson’s  aping  of 
Plato  betray  him  into  greater  confusion,  and  occasionally 
absurdity,  than  in  his  V(‘as  and  Nays  on  llieism  and  pantheism. 
He  will  play  s(‘esaw  with  the  terms,  as  Angelus  Silesius  with 
tinite  and  intinite,  and  outwit  (‘ven  Kant  in  his  cosmological 
antinomies.  Orthodox,  advanced  and  conservative,  deist  and  posi¬ 
tivist,  mystic  and  Phdistine,  shall  all  tind  in  him  some  relation 
<d  truth.  It  is  possible  we  may  over-state  tin*  case  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  unfold  the  real  character  of  his  idealism ;  but  it  is,  at  the 
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least,  perfectly  legitimate  to  mea|;ure  a  man  by  his  own  ideal, 
whether  it  l)e  assumed  or  only  unconsciously  manifest,  perfectly 
fashioned  or  only  existing  in  fragments.  His  irreconcilable 
affirmations,  however,  may  be  explicable  from  a  dcvsire  to 
cautiously  philosophize  l>etweeu  three  extremes — anthropomor¬ 
phism,  deiticjition  of  nature,  or  deification  of  human  conscious¬ 
ness — striving  to  <lo  more  successfully  what  Schleiermacher 
attempted  for  himself  and  his  friend  Jacobi,*  and  establish  a 
healthy  ecpiilibrium  between  his  philoso])hy  and  dogmatics.  So 
far  we  cannot  (juarrel  w'ith  him.  Conscious,  indeed,  that  these 
are  (juestions  upon  which,  sooner  or  later,  there  must  be  a  tinal 
issue,  admitting  that  modern  endeavours  have  advanced  in 
science  only  to  retrograde  in  religion,  and  that  modern  scepti¬ 
cism  luis  not  scni])led  to  assail  every  form  of  belief  from  w  ithout 
and  within,  he  may  think  his  position  a  solid  plane  where  all 
can  meet,  unite,  and  whence  divergence  will  be  attended  with 
jKifect  safety.  Even  here  he  may  be  open  to  deception,  jvssum- 
ing  a  status  that  is  the  natural  result,  and  not  the  reactionary 
nu^vement,  of  present  tendencies,  and  one,  indeed,  that  cannot  be 
a  starting-point  for  a  better  one,  but  may  ])ossibly  l(‘ad  to  a 
wors(‘.  Hut  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  the  rc'al  state  of 
his  beli(*f.  At  least,  he  is  one  who  does  not  emblazon  liis  gar¬ 
ments  with  algebraic  formula',  and  discover  to  vou  in  a  moment 
his  (U'cpest  spiritual  truths.  We  have  him  at  unspc'akable  dis¬ 
advantage's,  He  will  not  use  our  current  pliraseology,  and  is 
bold  to  tell  us,  that  if  any  man  claim  to  know  (lod,  and  s]H‘ak  of 
him  in  the  language  of  some  old  mouldered  nation,  we  are  to 
iM'lievi'  him  not.  Vet  w  liat  is  his  own  ])osition  ?  What  new’ 
terms  has  ht‘  inventc'd  for  us?  Jlis  ‘over-soul’  and  ‘  woild-souT 
are  old  as  philosophy;  and  why  he  should  use  ])hrases  and  idioms 
behuiging  to  Hindhu,  Persian,  Creek,  and  Scandinavian,  sinc(‘ 
by  so  d(»ing  h(‘  robs  himself  of  thi‘ genuineness  of  his  own  leader¬ 
ship,  we  cannot  sec*.  Somc'W  hat  dimly  and  dubiously  he*  has  p('r- 
c*eived  this.  In  the  essay  on  ‘Worship),’  in  his  bust  volume,  he  admits 
his  own  using,  as  well  as  the*  rc'ality  of  tlic*se  ‘  traditional  phrases,’ 
cjuoting  a  detinition  of  law’  from  the  Hindhu  scriptures,  which, 
(iistinct  c*nough  for  j)anthc*ism,  but  too  sublimely  vague  and 
grandly  muddy  for  anything  else*,  dc'sc'rves  to  be*  }»l;ic*c‘d  bc'side 
Mark  Antony’s  dc'seription  of  the*  croctulilc*  to  the  drunken 
Lc'pidus.  Vc't  if  his  trust  is  rc'al,  how’  much  more*  so  is  ours, 
whc'H  we  have  advancc*d  with  the  cc-nturies,  and  fear  no  sc*lf- 
cimtradiction.  As  he  atiects  not  to  use  common  terms  in  a 


*  See  Seldeienimelier’s  *  Life  and  Letters.’  Translated  by  Frederica 
Rowan.  Vol.  ii.  p.  2S0,  ct  st  q. 
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common  sense,  he  uses  old  ones  in  a  new  sense,  new  ones  in  an 
old  sense,  arrogating  to  himself  an  almost  Jesuitical  reservation 
of  interpretive  }X)wer.  At  one  moment  his  language  would 
pass  him  for  a  theist ;  at  another  the  same  thought  in  a  new 
garh  as  emphatically  declares  him  a  pantheist.  So  great  a 
confusion  of  U'rms  at  once  betrays  an  unoortain  and  tluctuating 
position.  If  he  must  speak,  as  did  even  SiX'nites  res|H‘cting  the 
prevalent  gods  and  religious  o])inions  of  his  countrymen,  and  act 
as  mystical  Romanists  have  done  in  interpreting  Roman  tevtns 
in  a  private  Protestant  sense,  and  as  thoughtful  but  vacillating 
men  of  all  sects  and  -creeds  do  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a  be¬ 
trayal  that  can  do  him  no  credit.  His  words  Jire  at  Ix'st  but 
accommodations,  and  he  hknself  is  in  the  state  iiardolph 
describes,  ‘^Jdiat  is,  wlien  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated  ; 
or  when  a  man  is  ludng — whereby  he  may  be  thought  to  be — 
accommodated  ;  which  is  an  excidlent  thing.’  Such  a  contusion 
of  terms  is  common  to  mystics  and  pan thei.sts  ;  and  it  lias  been 
well  remarked  of  the  two  G(‘nnan  niystagogiu's  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  with  Kckart  the  language  of  t’hristianity  Kcouk'S 
the  metapliorical  expressioji  for  pantlK*ism,  and  with  Taulm* 
phraseology  approaching  pantheism  is  the  inet?iphorjc;il  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  most  Christian  conviction. 

We  can  scarcely  call  Emerson  either  an  acosmist,  a  theist,  or  a 
genuine  pantheist.  He  tlits  absti*act(‘dJy  l)etween  tlaun  a, 11.  He 
admits  a  First  Clause,  a  supernatural  Ikying,  a  one  (Jod.  It  is 
w  luai  he  makes  his  practical  d(*(luctions  that  he  mns  into  wildest 
extremes,  carving  his  ScheJlingianism  forwards  into  Hegelianism, 
and  backwards  to  Ruddhism  and  the  veri(‘st  word-juggl(Ty.  He 
can  see  no  difference  between  immanence  and  transcemhmce  : 
one  is  both,  and  both  ar(‘  one.  Admitting  a  necessary  First  (Janse, 
he  sinks  his  conception  of  it  into  nature,  understanding  by  that 
term  not  onlv  a  universal  ])ower,  but  tlui  unity  of  the  exist^uice 
of  all  phenomena,  binding  Deity  as  im‘Xorab;ly  down  t/o  his 
universe  as  if  some  mad  dominie'  were.'  to  maintain  that  wIkh'Vct 
made  a  machine,  or  constructed  a  systi'in  of  things  or  ])ow(‘?-s, 
existed  for  (‘ver,  to  all  inb'nts  ami  ])ur]>osi‘s,  in  his  work,  not 
representatively,  but  esse'iitially.  Citing  with  evide'iit  admira¬ 
tion  Dr.  Samuel  Clarkefs  argument  tor  theism  from  the  nature  of 
space  and  time,  as  one  of  those  gc'iKTalizations  that  are  con.stants 
in  the  world  and  avenues  to  vast  kingdoms  of  thought,  h(i 
forgets  that  the  admission  of  such  an  aiguiiH'nt  for  ever  annihi¬ 
lates  any  philo.sophic  panthei.'^m,  and  thejH'fon'  plays  a  kind  of 
vc'rbal  bo-pc‘e])  betwxien  it  and  acosmism,  attaching  to  this  (pie(‘r 
chaos  of  old  odd  ends  the  Halfihigiaii  doctrine  that  nature  (jxists 
♦^^‘Utire  in  leiists,  as  God  is  perfectly  represented  in  every  particle 
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<,f  the  universe.  He  does  not  so  much  suy  tl.at  aU  thin-s  come 
hv  nature,  as  that  they  exist  l)y  nature  and  help 
•  L'^ence,  or  God,’  he  writes,  ‘is  not  a  relation  or  a  part,  hut  the 
whole’  (Rssavs,  1  s.  j).  oH).  ‘Within  man  is  the  soul  ot  the 
whole;  the  wise  silenc<‘,  the  universal  beauty,  to  which  eveiv 
iiart  and  particle  is  espially  related;  the  eternal  oNK  (H>.  s. 
n  l‘hSl  ‘There  is  in  bar  or  wall  in  the  soul  where  man,  the 
Lsis  God,  the  cause,  begins.  The  walls  are  taken 
a”i  We  lie  open  on  one  side  to  tl.e  deep  ot  spiritual  natuie, 
to  the  attributes\.f  God  ’  (//>.  1  s.  V-  IT-')-  ‘A  man  is  he  laja.h 
,.f  a  temple  wherein  all  wisiloni  and  all  gooil^  abulc  (/h.) 
•Genius  is  omniscience  Howiiio  into  the  intellect  (H  p.  1  +  0- 
‘The  simplest  isasoii  who  in  his  »d,egrtty  worships  God  beco^ 

(bwl’  l»  1  lb)-  ‘  God  is  here  Within  (//>.  p.  d.)).  Ihlsii.y 
be  all  very  well  as  brilliant  idealism  ;  but  surely  there  is  a  great 
.•oiilusion- of  terms,  which  might  have  been  rll.  rG  .d 

studied  Schelling  more,  who  most  distinctly  lavs  down  f 
is  that  which  exists  in  itself,  and  is  couiprehended  i  tsc  . 
whereas  the  tinile  is  that  which  is  necessarilv  in 
,.an  only  be  emprehended  from  lliat  other  ;  so  t 

finite  things  taken  together  cannot  constitute  God,  ' « ^  ‘  > 
heino  .lerived,  they  cannot  be  one  with  their  original.  ''db 

however,  allow  Kmerson  to  carry  out  his  thought  still  tuithe 
He  will  have  the  hiinian  mind  trained  to  the  liiost 
self-as,sertion  ;  and  vet  his  n.y.sUcisni  constrained  him  to  pii 
alongside  it,  without  any  attempt  to  exliibit  a  reconciliation 
,i,n  the  s:.|f-atinihilation  and  calm  passivity  ot  a  IMotiniis  o. 

tar  into  hiuiianitv,  that  each  man  may  become  (md,  an  cm  s 

I. „,„anitvso  high,  that  eacli  man  is 

„f  God  tiiaii  the  whole  human  race.  We  are  to  Ine  as  it  call 
man  were  the  onlv  man,  the  first  and  the  bust.  Gy  cleat  mg 
.luwii  to  a  primal  ‘iiiooil  of  innocetiee  in  the  essential  ‘''‘'d''m- 
, ,1a, ion  of  God.  the  soul  is  born  into  the  iimveisal  mind,  and 

II. e  boundary-lines  of  God  and  mail  aiai  lost  ; 

the  imperfect,  adore  niv  own  Periect  (hssa_\s,  1  s.  !'•  '•  ')• 
theism!  he  solemnly  altirms  to  be  ‘the  piirihcation  ot  the  Immaii 
mind’  (lb'll  Men  p.  :l)  ;  and  vet  he  makes  ot  it  attel  a.l  Imt.. 

Tn  his  last  volume  p  Goiidiict  of  late,  p.  1!KS).  that  we  ale 
a, iproaching  the  secret  of  a  magic— what  it  is  he  does  not  tel 
;;i!!l;i,ioh  sweeps  our  minds  clean  of  all  vestige  ot  theism  ami 
Poliefs  which  men  have  held  since  they  were  aide  'P'";  . 
this  faith,  or  sci'liticistn— the  latiguage  ot  a  universal  tuitl  -sc  kt  , 
or  universal  denier  I  if  it  be  faith,  it  can  only  lie  ni  lumselt  , 
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and  if  it  be  not  very  like  athei.sin,  and  that  bv  no  moans  esoteric 

we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  it  is,  an.l  have  no  lom^er 
trust  in  liunian  words. 

Ihere  are  no  limits  to  his  idealism.  'J’ho  tloetin<T  abstraction 
of  Deity  he  will  not  name.  The  Aryan  man  of  old  con 

“l>l>eIlations.  as  he  was  move.l  by 
ditttrint  aspects  and  ditferent  teelinjjs,  and  eoiiseiiiiently  lanseil 
...to  polytheism.  For  him  it  shall  be  nothing  blu  m.'  otermd 
idea  ,  .so  that  he  may  keep  the  lively  apprehension  and  fresh  faith 
ot  the  Aryan,  ami  avoid  his  disasters,  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  ivs 
the  cold,  severe  formalism  ot  the  more  instinctive  lus  well  as 
revealed  inoiiotlieisni  of  the  Semitic  man  on  the  otlier  No 

H.ppant  use  of  any  fossilized  vvor.1  .shall  bind  his  ima.ri„ation  or 
freeze  his  heart,  but  his  vviiole  being  .shall  lie  .steepeiFin  iiiHiiite 
vacuity  when  he  woul.l  think  upon  God,  and  there  shall  ever  be 

Pure"  I  b-oll"'’*'"  7";‘^‘>-n,ent  for  the  ‘Lonely,  Original,'  and 
Pure.  Litany  nor  canticle  will  he  ottoii  n.se,  but  day  by  day  will 

he  hover  round  the  ‘unimaginable  hulge’  and  ‘bourne  of 
heaven,  tianslating  into  hi.s  life  and  thought,  in  fnhu'.ss  and 
finenc.ss,  the  ast  stanza  of  Kndymion  to  ‘  the  sln'iihenl-.r,,,!  th.' 
gdono.is  Pan.  Yet  once  more  he  is  candid,  ami  n 'overs  hin’ise If 
H.S  heart  gives  the  he  to  his  intellect,  and  he  writes  thus-- 
liiist  your  emotion.  In  your  metaphysics  you  have  denied 
personality  t(;  the  Deity  ;  yet  when  the  devout  motions  of  the 
swl  come,  yiehl  to  them  heart  and  life,  though  they  should 
clothe  God  with  .shape  and  colour.  Leave  ijoar  the.or,i,  Je  Joeeuk 
the  hands  oj  the  harlot,  and  jte.e’  (Ks.sa\s,  1  s. 


bor  life  an.  warmth  the  ideali.stic  views  of  nature  Kmerson 
takes,  ever  and  anon  crossing  an.l  re-cr..ssing  the  b.nm.lari...s  .if 
so  many  unnameable  ism.s,  will  not  a.lvantag....usly  .-onniaiv 
with  the  po..tic  spiritualities  of  Keats.  The  pantheisn,  of  Keats' 
comm.mly  .so  calle.l,  is  m,  pantheism  at  all.  It  is  the  lusci..u.s 
ove  of  natural  f..nn.s,  springing  from  an  exultant,  youthful 
heart,  whose  ravishment  ..f  won.ler  is  as  yet  ..n,lissi,;.it...l  by 

theol.igic  phil...sophiz...g.  Knjoying  nature  t.i  the  . . .  rioti.m- 

n  her  splend..ur.s  t..ying  with  her  charms,  smoothly  inh.xi.-ated 
with  hci  inspiration,  although  he  won.lers  h.iw  an.l  whenc-  it 
c..me.s,  an.l  peopling  her  rece.s.ses  with  a  bright  br...,d  .,f  etherial 
cieature.s,  he  never  worships  her,  never  elevates  h.>r  into  any 
other  than  a  pre.sent  elysium.  an.l  never  cnc.-ives  her  as  m.ir.- 
than  a  .'..n.litmn  a  backgroun.l,  an.l  partial  mini.strant  f..r  man 
Ihe  elements,  he  writes  to  a  frien.l  in  his  highe.st  m.,.,.l  ‘ar.’- 
no  mean  emtorters  ;  the  open  sky  sits  up..n  our  .sen.ses  lik.'  a 
bapphire  crown ;  the  air  is  our  robe  of  state  ;  the  earth  is  our 
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throne,  anti  the  sea  a  mighty  minstrel  playing  before  it,  able, 
like  David’s  harp,  to  make  such  a  one  as  you  forget  almost  the 
temjK‘st-cares  of  life/  To  Keats  every  way-side  field  is  a  glen  of 
Citlueron,  and,  thyrsus  in  haiul,  he  strikes  wine  from  the  ground 
and  milk  from  the  trees,  crying  aloud,  ‘  lo,  lo,  Bromius  Evoe  !’ 
But  wi^h  Emerson  the  theologic  element  overtops  the  sensuous 
one,  and  nature  is  the  universal  temple,  the  open  volume  of 
inspiration,  and,  like  an  arch-druid,  he  builds  his  altar  to  the 
Blessed  Unity  and  Beautiful  Necessity,  harps  his  clioric  hymns, 
wreaths  his  brow  with  the  all-healing  berries,  and  utters  his 
dual  wisdom,  as  often  not  knowing  what  he  is  saying,  who  are 
listening,  and  why  he  speaks,  liis  rea.son  is  specially  archi- 
U‘ctonic.  Two  systems,  a  natural  and  supernatural,  he  cannot 
understiind  and  cannot  reconcile,  although  as  a  nice  thesis  and 
antithesis  one  would  have  thought  he  would  have  expended  a 
few  of  his  })aradoxes  u})on  the  subject.  His  science  and  his 
mysticism  are  everlastingly  at  variance.  The  first  makes  him 
really  a  pantheist,  ami  the  second  almost  anything.  He  obliter¬ 
ates  all  distinction  between  things  that  follow  inevitable  laws, 
and  that  reason  in  man  that  lies  without,  if  not  above,  the  chain 
of  causation,  Wgins  by  its  activities  new  conditions,  and  has 
within  itself  the  power  to  feel  and  declare  tliat  what  has  often, 
JUS  Kant  says,  taken  })lace,  and  couUl  not  but  take  })lace,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  ought  nevertheless  not  to  have  taken  place. 
As  we  refine,  Emerson  admits,  our  checks  become  liner,  but  we 
are  still  only  things  in  this  as}>ect  of  the  (piestion,  and  controlled 
by  the  Siime  laws  ius  all  natural  phenomena.  ‘The  world  is 
mind  precipitated,  and  the  volatile  essence  is  for  ever  escaping 
again  into  this  state  of  free  thought.  Hence  the  virtue  and 
pungency  of  the  iiiHuence  on  the  mind  of  natural  objects, 
whether  inorganic  or  organized,  ^lan  imprisoned,  man  crys- 
talized,  man  vegetative,  speaks  to  man  impersonated '  (Essays, 
2  s.  p.  liJl).  ‘’Tis  a  short  sight  to  limit  our  faith  in  laws  to 
those  of  gravity,  chemistry,  boUiny,  and  so  forth/  Certjiinly  it 
is.  But  to  believe  in  moral  laws  is  not  neces.siirily  to  make 
them  the  same  as  natural  ones.  He  continues:  ‘Those  laws 
do  not  stop  where  our  eyes  lose  them,  but  pusli  the  same 
geometry  and  chemistry  up  into  the  invisible  ]>lane  of  social  and 
rational  life’  (‘Conduct  of  Life,’  p.  LKi).  Nevertheless,  he  does 
make  one  fundamental  distinction  between  man  and  nature  ; 
but  one,  indeed,  that  instead  of  helping  him  out  of  his  doubtings 
anil  perplexities,  only  makes  him  more  inextricably  confused. 
Narrowly  scrutinizing  the  movements  of  his  intellect  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  writings,  we  seem  to  be  conscious  that,  to  him, 
an  unseen  Socrates  is  putting  him  through  a  severe  cross- 
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examination,  to  pmve  whether  he  really  knows  what  he  professes 
and  is  so  ready  to  teiich  ;  and,  like  Meno,  he  iKX'ornes  not  only 
beminihed  in  mind,  but  in  mouth,  and  cannot  perceive  whither 
he  is  drifting,  or  comprehend  wliat  he  is  uttering.  ‘  Man  is 
fallen,’  he  says;  ‘nature  erect’  (Essays,  2  s.  p.  IIJ)).  How  man 
has  fallen  he  does  not  so  much  as  guess,  notwithstaiuling  that,  as 
he  adopts  a  Plotineau  mysticism,  lie  is  bound  with  his  nnister  to 
give  us  his  own  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  soul.  Unless  he 
can  do  this,  he  is  fairly  disqualified  from  putting  forth  a  remedy, 
since  tlie  very  method  of  man’s  decadence  may  be,  as  with  him 
it  nearly  is,  the  very  plan  he  proposes  as  his  cure.  It  is  very 
poetic,  no  doubt,  and  grand  too,  to  say  that  out  in  nature  is  a 
siinctity  which  shames  our  religions,  and  a  reality  which  dis¬ 
credits  our  heroes,  and  i^lorv  in  her  vastness  and  freedom, 
because  no  history,  church,  or  state,  is  interpolated  on  the  divine 
sky  and  the  immortal  years. 

But  it  requires  something  more  than  such  rhetorical  display — 
assisted  indeed,  as  it  is,  by  all  tlie  Trismegisti,  from  Hermes  to 
Synesius — to  demonstrate  that  nature  is  the  only  inspiration, 
and  the  only  system  of  providential  activity.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  God  exists  representatively  in  all  things  ;  but  for  all 
tilings  to  consist  in  him  when  once  we  have  allowed  a  menbiland 
moral  element,  is  to  necessitate,  if  only  on  ])hilosophic  grounds, 
something  higher  than  a  mere  synthetical  unity  of  natural 
phenomena.  We  know  that  many  mystics  and  many  divines 
cannot  admit  any  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  super¬ 
natural  ;  for  that  which  we  deem  to  be  .above  nature,  they  say, 
must  in  a  higher  sense  be  strictly  according  to  nature.  How¬ 
ever,  acknowledging,  as  all  thinkers  must,  that  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  two  are  often  broken  and  lost,  still,  as  we  cannot 
completely  reach  that  higher  sense,  and  comprehend  the  Divine 
d  priori,  we  must  accept  the  terms  and  the  relations  as  we  find 
them.  To  hide  under  the  primary  significance  of  nature,  either 
as  nataratd  or  natarans,  a  sense  which  it  will  not  boar,  and  one 
which,  considered  in  its  lowest  application,  takes  from  man  his 
freedom,  and  makes  no  duty  possible,  and  in  its  highest  pre¬ 
sumes  to  make  him  co-equal  with  (lod  in  omniscience,  is  not  only 
verbally  but  morally  wrong,  and  is  sure  either  to  slide  us  into 
pantheism,  or  cover  us  with  the  sh.ame  of  wanton  and  dangerous 
(juibbling.  We  owe  to  Leibnitz  a  more  rational  and  religious 
view  of  the  world,  as  consisting  of  a  kingdom  of  mature  and  a 
kingdom  of  spiritual  influences.  In  the  former  we  cannot  expect 
from  our  actions  more  than  follows  according  to  physical  laws, 
and  .submit  like  huge  ruminants  to  lie  down  and  feed  in  her  fat 
pastures.  In  the  latter  we  are  exposed  to  higher  penalties, 
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moved  upon  by  profoimder  laws,  incited  to  nobler  aspirations, 
and  folded  in  in(»re  healing  and  beneficent  embraces.  Possibly 
with  Emerson  the  natural  pjissos  for  the  sujHiinatural,  and  vice 
versd;  but  any  way  it  is  not  less  strange  that  one  who  is  dedi- 
Ciited  to  a  mystic  seership,  should  smooth  over,  when  he  does  not 
deny  for  other  men,  what  alone  can  make  valid  his  own  preten¬ 
sions,  and  constitute  in  others  the  real  ground  of  an  acceptance 
of  his  ministry. 

But  not  to  enter  further  into  this  vast,  broad  branchinjr 
(piestion,  let  us  stay  a  moment  to  fusk,  Is  nature  erect  ?  We 
know  that  most  men  in  all  ages,  even  his  own  favourites  of  the 
iliin  and  misty  Eld,  have  thought  dilierently,  and  that  two 
notjible  instances  of  great  aj)positeness  in  modern  times  were 
based  upon  a  phenomenon  that  some  may  think  entirely  ex[)lic- 
alde  from  purely  physical  causes.  The  eartlujuake  of  Lisbon,  for 
instance,  continued  the  mature  Voltaire  in  his  weak  infidelities, 
aiid  inducted  the  voung  Goethe  into  the  endless  maze  of  original 
sin.  Tlie  earlier  gc'ologic  enis,  moreover,  were  a  prophecy  in 
stone  tliat  we  do  not  well  to  disi\‘gard.  The  most  misshapen 
forms  did  not  ap|)ear  until  man  drew  nigh  ;  and  the  genesis  of 
the  s(‘rpent  tribe  was  coeval  with  the  nobler  mammalia.  Con¬ 
vulsions,  plagues,  and  destructive  elements,  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
common,  ami  the  whole  organiziition  of  nature  wall  not  bear  so 
catholic  an  interpretation  Jis  Mr.  Emerson, in  his  pseudo-liberality, 
thus  dogmatically  puts  upon  it.  Had  we  no  express  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  ground  was  cursed  for  man’s  sake,  wonder- 
fullv  strengtheiu'd  as  it  is  by  the  testimonv  of  those  men  he  has 
pitt(Ml  against  the  teachers  ami  prophets  of  Israt*!,  we  might  lind 
it  for  oumelves  in  the  unceasing  battle  man  has  to  maintain 
against  nature  for  dear  life  and  a  trampul  jiossession  of  his 
worldly  heritage',  as  well  as  in  the  terrible  wrestle  he  has  with 
her  for  her  s<*crets  and  the  blessings  and  grandeurs  of  .science. 
Not  loiig  since,  ly  common  consent — it  miust  have  begun  with 
tin*  p(*r verting  Rabbis — nature  was  wholly  given  over  to  be  the 
kingeloin  of  evil  ;  and  even  brave  Luther  him.self  had  a  .system 
of  devil.s,  imps,  and  mon.strositie.s,  that  may  go  very  far  in 
accounting  for  much  of  his  valorous  tiercene.ss  and  ti'rrible 
antagonism.  But  recently  our  .science^  has  redeemed  it;  and  yet 
Emer.son  dans  to  maijitain  that  it  never  was  in  any  sense  evil 
or  fallen,  and  evoha'.s,  by  processes  known  «ndy  to  himself,  a 
i“omplete  gospt‘1  of  ideal  truth  imt  of  a  lit<‘ral  falseliood.  No 
matter  that  onr  Byrons  may  love  her  best  in  wrath,  and  make 
obeisance  to  ht'r  deformity  ;  we  are  to  hold  her  as  erect  as  a 
ilitVerc'utial  thermometer,  and  worship  which  aspect  shall  be 
ino.st  congenial  to  our  moods  and  constitutions.  All  that  is 
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wayward,  tyrannical,  or  indicates  a  vast  expense  of  means  to  an 
(Mid,  we  are  to  brilliantly  put  as  fate,  console  ourselves  that  we 
have  in  our  intellects  some  small  nullifying  power,  and  go  on 
our  way  rejoicing. 

Such  a  position,  plainly  as  it  is  marked  out,  is  still  one  that 
Emerson  does  not,  indeed,  feel  secure  in  ;  and  it  is  his  grand 
])eculiarity  that  he  does  not  remain  long  in  any,  but  is  double¬ 
voiced  as  an  ancient  oracle,  and,  like  the  triangular  abracadabra 
ot  Serenus  Sanimonicas,  is  capable  of  being  read  at  least  three 
diffenuit  ways,  lie  is  so  doubtful  of  it,  that,  having  word  of  a 
tlirc'atened  assault,  he  has  everything  ready  for  a  retreat  to  a 
more  impregnable  position.  Illustrative  of  this,  we  have  an 
anecdote  of  his  youthful  life,  as  narrated  by  himself.  He  would 
live  wholly  from  within,  trusting  to  his  own  integrity,  absolving 
him  to  himself,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  sacredness  of 
traditions.  A  good  friend  suggested  that  these  impulses  might 
be  from  below,  and  not  from  above.  The  youth  fiercely,  Jis  it 
seems,  re[)lied,  ‘They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such  ;  but  if  1 
am  the  devil’s  cliild,  1  will  live'  then  from  the  devil.’  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  in  the  same  volume  as  we  have  this  little  joust, 
he  gravely  tells  us  we  are  all  stockholders  in  sin  ;  which  he  luus 
followed  up  in  later  ones,  down  to  his  last,  containing  the  essay 
oh  Fate,  in  a  manner  that  must  at  once  throw  discredit  upon  his 
spiritually  intuitive  life.  ’Jlie  matter  stands  somehow  like  tliis. 
►Supposing  him  now — and  some  change  is  most  evident — to 
believe,  if  not  in  the  entire  fall  of  nature,  at  least  in  its  imper¬ 
fect  mirroring  of  the  attribuU'S  of  God  and  semi-participation  in 
the  enfeoffment  of  sin,  which  is  conclusively  to  be  gathered  from 
the  essay  first  named,  does  it  not  inevitably  forc(.‘  him  within 
himself  as  the  only  natural  m(‘dium  for  moral  restoration?  And, 
having  admitted  his  own  nature  to  be  fallen  in  his  ])r(‘vious 
thought,  and  confirming  it  still  more  latterly  as  ])ressed  by  an 
irresistible  i(x*-])ack  (d‘  facts,  may  he  not  be  consideiXMl  as  having 
helplessly  laid  himself  open  to  his  advcrsari(‘s  at  all  points,  and 
convicted  himself  of  a  jiaradoxical  contrariness,  from  which  no 
idealism  can  possibly  athjrd  him  any  shelter  and  sustcMiancv' ? 
But,  granting  for  a  moment  the  falhmv  that  a  perfect  intuitive 
life  is  |K)ssible,  dislocated  as  he  concedc's  all  men  are  from  the 
life  of  God  (Essay,  ii.  s.,  p.  12),  and  that  we  neitluM*  ought 
to  fall  to  worshipping  each  otlier,  or  any  possible  ideal  ex(Mnplar, 
bo  he  never  so  wise  or  so  holy,  this  intiospection  is  still  to  be 
met  by  a  graver  objection,  which  the  acuU*  intellect  of  H(‘gel  did 
not  fail  to  notice  in  the  earlier  intuitive  ]>hilosophy,  although  it 
might  not  have  so  glaring  an  extravagance  in  Sclielling  as  in  tin* 
Proclus  of  the  western  world.  For  Emerson  has  bound  down 
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the  Supreme  to  nature  hy  laws  so  mighty,  terrible,  and  self¬ 
executing,  that  nature  is  almost  made  a  god  above  (lod,  and  her 
whole  ’em])ire  is  pervaded  by  a  stern  and  rigid  purjwse  that 
characterises  everything,  from  the  death  of  a  sparrow  to  tlie 
earthquake  that  opens  its  giant  jaws  to  swallow  a  thickly-peopled 
city.  And  yet,  by  his  own  doctrine  of  intuition  and  passivity, 
every  changeful  caprice,  accident,  freak  of  memory,  or  general 
psychical  determination,  is  at  once  accepted  as  the  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  Deity  who  elsewhere  moves  with  such  terril)le 
rhytlnn  and  order,  when  at  the  same  time,  as  he  continually 
enforces  u]>on  us,  nature  and  human  nature  are  twa)  sides  of  the 
same  fact,  and  controlled  by  the  same  inexorable  necessities. 

We  cannot  here  disclose  more  of  the  fallacies  into  which 
Emerson’s  naturalising  has  led  him.  We  admit  the  beauty  and 
brilliancy  of  his  idealism,  as  such  ;  but  however  much  his  thought 
may  defy  our  attempts  to  formulate  it,  it  proves  to  us  that 
pantheism  and  acosmism  are  alike  in  being  both  ])ractically, 
when  not  speculatively,  atheistic,  even  when,  in  no  case,  perha])s, 
so  painfully  as  in  his  own,  there  is  an  incessant  endeavour  to 
confuse  himself  and  his  readers  as  to  the  vital  consequences  of 
the  acceptance  of  either  jis  the  basis  for  a  scheme  of  the  highest 
human  life.  And  this  mystic,  hybrid,  volatile  philosophy,  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  new  ness.  Our  tradition-despiser  has  as 
much  gathered  it  from  the  mouldered  nations  of  the  past,  and 
conveyed  it  in  their  language,  as  have  k^ss  astuU^  and  ijitellectual 
persons  their  commoner  and  more  scriptural  beliefs.  Blowing  a 
blast  from  his  fairy  horn  that  should  open  for  us  the  cloud-bars 
of  the  future,  and  bathe  our  tired  brows  in  the  new  ether  of  a 
higher  and  sublimer  spirituality,  behold,  we  are  hurried  back¬ 
wards,  and  fog-bound,  and  here  is  Brahma,  there  is  Jove.  We 
were  to  have  a  new  language,  like  that  of  the  immortals,  wdiich 
the  (Ireeks  assured  us  was  one  and  blessed,  conveying  new 
utterances  of  the  Divine  Sj>irit  and  man-dissolving  over-soul. 
Bshaw !  We  are  talking  with  Brahma,  Buddha,  Confucius, 
Zoroaster,  Plato,  Proclus,  PorjJiyr,  Mahomet,  Behmen,  Swe- 
ilenborg  !  We  were  to  have  a  new"  revelation,  and  we  have  not 
so  much  as  a  veritable  revivili(‘d  old  one.  The  new  mystic 
dwarfs  into  an  homunculus  beside  the  old  Plato.  No  words  and 
phrases,  no  shiftingsand  fanciers,  have  availed.  The  long  foot  of 
time  the  gods  for  once  have  by  no  nutans  cunningly  concealed. 
We  are  living  in  to-day,  yesterday  W"as  and  is  not,  and  to¬ 
morrow"  is  yet  a  brilliant  and  eternal  hope.  ‘Take  our  thanks, 
then,  and  thyself  away.’ 

We  have  yet  one  other  rather  serious  fault  to  discover  in  our 
mystic.  By  virtue  of  his  position  as  the  representative  of  the 
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old,  and  the  prophet,  or  rather  apostle,  of  the  new  })hiIosoplnes,  a 
certain  measure  of  mere  interpretative  and  re-atfirmin^  |H)wor  is 
naturally  to  be  anticipjiteil  ami  aceepteil.  That  he  shouUl  commit 
the  same  fallacy  as  llousseau,  and  wisli  to  transplant  us  again 
into  a  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  with  all  the  graces  «and 
charities  of  mind  and  heiirt  which  we  Inwe  laboriously  acquired 
by  toiling  out  of  it,  may  be  forgiven  in  i>ne  so  })eculiarly  traim‘d 
and  circumstanced  as.  himsedf ;  and  that,  undeterred  by  the 
failure  and  the  folly  of  the  sclund  of  Alexandria,  he  shoidd  still 
he  bold  enough  to  raise  a  similar  outlying  system,  need  excite 
no  wonder  and  create  no  fear.  But  that  a  writer  who  assumes  to 
speak  so  immtHliately  of  the  Spirit,  and  hold  coaiverse  above  the 
centuries  with  the  Eternal  and  Omnij)resent,  should  have  to  dig 
for  his  best  thoughts  in  authors  the  world  has  long  since  left 
hehind,  borrow  from  imHlerns  many  of  Ids  richest  and  wittiest 
a])horisms,  and  even  write  them  out  in  their  language  and  deck 
himself  in  their  brilliancies,  dot‘s  o}>erate  w  onderfully  in  altering 
our  estimate  of  him,  exhibit  the  greatest  contradiction  we  have 
hitherto  found  in  him,  and  on  the  whole  inclines  us,  with  perfect 
])ro])riety  and  truth,  to  thixik  that  he  has  not  deceived  us  Iialf  so 
much  as  he  has  deceived  himself..  There  is  curreat  amongst 
Frenchmen  a  remark  to  the  etlect  that,  w  ith  few:  mul  later  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  whole  literature  of  America  bi'ars  the  impress  of 
the  emigrant.  They  live,  think,  write,  almost  act,  through  their 
memories.  It  woukl  be  out  of  ])lace  here  to  show  tlie  general 
justice  and  particular  inapplicability  of  this  criticism.  Of 
Emerson,  imfortunately  it  is  too  true.  What  he  luis  hoirowanl 
from  the  ancients  and  gathered  from  the  moderns,  makes  u[)  the 
bone  and  sinew^  of  his  whole  intellectual  man.  OJoss  and  colour, 
])lum))ness  and  contour,  may  be  his  own,  but  little  else.  Indeed, 
so  sce})tical  have  some  of  his  readers  grown  concerning  his 
originality,  that  the  finer  tho  thing  he  says  the  surer  they  are  that 
some  one  has  said  it  l>efore  him.  Without  being  so  sweeping  as 
this,  we  cannot  and  will  not  exculiwite  him  from  a  more  general 
charge,  lie  does  not  scru])le  to  borrow  what  suits  his  ])urj»ose, 
and  write  it  as  his  own  in  so  many  words.  Sentences  after  s(*n- 
tences,  as  he  rings  them  out,  startle  us  into  a  curious  examinatioji 
of  our  memories,  so  that  w  e  may  fix  w  lio  has  said  it,  where  we 
have  seen  it,  and  whence  he  must  have  gathered  it.  Much  of 
this  may  be  due  to  the  very  originality  it  seems  to  deny.  Most 
of  us,  all  our  lives  long,  are  very  near  thinking  what  better  and 
<[uicker  men  are  constantly  embodying  torus.  Thinking  minds 
will  think  alike,  and  inventive  imaginations  will  start  from 
independent  positions  to  unite  in  the  same  c(*ntral  result.  We 
will  allow  that  is  frequently  so  with  the  writings  of  Emerson. 
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And  yet  there  is  still  much  that  we  ought  not  thus  to  regard. 
He  hoasts  of  his  InuTowing,  of  his  reading  Proclus,  and  sonu‘- 
tiines  Plato,  for  their  lustres  and  mechanical  help,  and  has  j)ut 
forth  a  theory  resp(*(*ting  the  gigantic  borrowing  and  conijdiea- 
tion  of  Plato  and  Shaks})eare,  which  he  evidently  hopes  may  In* 
aj»plied  to  himself.  It  has  come  to  he  regard(‘d  now,  he  maintains, 
that  when  once  a  man  has  shown  himself  cajKihle  of  original 
writing,  he  ‘  is  entitled  thenceforth  to  steal  from  the  writings  of 
others  at  discn‘tion  ’  (Hep.  Men,  p.  14(>).  In  America,  we  con- 
C(*de,  with  all  due  res])eet,  it  has  come  to  he  s<4  regarded,  and  it 
explains  a  great  deal  that  were  otherwise  prohlematicid.  It  is  not 
for  American  readers  to  discern  the  difference,  perha])s,  in  this 
matt(*r;  ])o.s.sihly  it  may  he  hy  an  adjiiirahle  managenu*nt  of  the 
liberty  and  licence  of  this  nova*!  literary  canon,  that  Emerson  him- 
s(‘lf  has  ln*conn‘,  as  h<*  sings,  the  ‘owner  of  the  sphere/  etc.  Put 
it  is  a  th(*ory  that  will  hy  no  means  fit  any  lesser  men  than  Plato 
and  Shaks))ear(*,  and  (1(m*s  not  legitimately  a|)ply  to  minor  men 
and  minor  writings,  Ev(‘rv  think(*r  must  absorb  tlu*  learning 
his  time  and  .so  far  does  not,  in  any  st*iise,  b(*come  a  plagiarist. 
It  is  only  when  he  do(‘s  not  alter,  im])roye,  or  acknowledge*, 
where*  the*  obligation  to  d(»  .se)  is  me)st  evielent,  that  he  ranks  with 
the*  disheme*st  anel  the*  re  elacteur.  A  ce*rtain  awkwarelne*ss,  he  him- 
se*lf  a.ssure*s  us,  marks  the  use*  e)f  be)rre)we*d  thoughts;  and  if  e)n  a 
subject  whe‘r(*  se)  mue*h  may  be  Hippantly  saiel,  ])e)pular  e)pinie)n, 
me*aning  in  this  instance*  the  unive'-isal  anel  ne>t  the*  h)wer  juelg- 
ine-nt,  is  any  arbite*r  at  all,  it  has  alre.*aely  ce>ncluele‘d  to  este*e*m 
most  highly  both  (-haucer  a^iel  Shakspe*are  in  their  genuinely 
cre*ative  rathe*!*  than  adajUod  ])e‘rformane*es.  L(*t  us  see,  he)we*ye*i*, 
in  the  e>ne>  eu*  twee  instances  where  it  is  me>st  appare'nt,  heew 
Emerseui  himself  has  a»*tcel.  We*  will  begin  with  Novalis,  wheese* 
Eragnu‘nts,  in  erne*  form  or  another,  may  be*  as  e*asily  re-ce)lh*cte*d 
fre>m  his  e*ssays,  as  the*  gre‘ate*r  ])e>rtion  e>f  the  Pibh*  may  be  from 
the*  writings  eef  the*  Eathe*rs,  anel  the*  turgiel  eleclamations  ed  fanati¬ 
cally  ]Mems  histe>rians  of  the*  grave  e)ld  chre)nicler  kinel.  Xondis: 
‘  Phihesopliy  is  ])re>pe*rly  heune-sie*kness  ;  the  wish  to  be  everv- 
whe*re  at  home*.*  Emerson:  ‘All  inepiiry  inte)  antiepiitv',  all 
curieKsity  re*s])e*e*ting  the*  ])yraniids,  the*  excavateel  citie*s,  Stone*- 
he‘nge,  the  Ohie)  circle*s,  Mexice),  Memphis,  is  the  elesire  to  elo 
away  with  this  wild,  savage,  anel  pR*j)e>sti*re)us  There  anel  The*n, 
anel  te)  introdue'e*  in  its  place  the  Ib*re*  anel  Nenv.’  This  is  by  nee 
nie*ans  se>  bael  as  are*  e»the*rs.  When  Ae»yalis  asse‘rts  that  ‘  the 
elivision  eef  phileesophe*!'  anel  ]!0(*t  is  only  appare'nt,  anel  te)  the 
elisaelvantage'  eet  be)th,anel  the  sign  e>f  a  elisease  anel  e)f  a  sickly 
e*onstitutie)n,’  he*  has  pae‘ke*el  tor  us  in  a  few  we)rels  what  Eme*r.se)n 
hamme*rs  eeut,  twists,  anel  turns  up  aiul  deewn,  ne)w  in  this  light, 


and  now  in  that,  over  tlie  soven-aiul-twenty  c*l(>st*ly  [>rinte(l  pngos 
that  form  his  ess«ay  on  the  }x>et.  The  idea  of  Novalis,  of  man  s 
body  iis  a  tem})le,  wliicli  is  as  old  an  onr  own  divine,  John  liowe, 
and  present,  in  a  sort  of  half-exjnession,  ages  even  before  him, 
Emerson  continually  works  upon,  without  having  that  care  for 
inverted  commas  which  distinguishes  Carlyle  whenever  he 
touches  u|M)n  the  sain-e  thought  Novalis  has  defined  a  character, 
as  a  ‘  completely  fashioned  will’  Emerson  puts  it  without  th(‘ 
least  sense  of  any  obligation,  ‘  There  can  he  no  driving  force, 
exc(‘pt  through  the  conversion  of  the  man  into  his  will,  making 
him  tlie  will  and  the  will  him/  Novalis  has  given  to  ri‘ligion 
a  weak  })iteou3ness  that  he  would  have  Ik'cii  the  first  to 
decry  when  applied  to  a  human  affection,  and  one  that  is  not 
possible  to  Ih^  discov(‘red  in  the  lives  of  his  own  Heinrich  and 
Matilda,  and  is  as  far  from  the  tmideriK'ss  of  a  genuine  and 
reci})rocal  divine  love  as  it  is  from  t!a‘  sublime  faith  of  Eenelon, 
\vh(‘n  he  declares  we  ought  not  to  love  (-o<l  any  less  w<.‘re  wi‘ 
(•(Ttain  of  future  annihilation.  Novalis  says,  ‘  Iveligion  contains 
infinite  sadness.  If  we  are  to  loveCiwl,  1k‘  must  Ik‘  lu'lp-needing.' 
The  same  thought  is  taken  up  from  another  side,  when  En.ierstm 
reinark.s,  ‘  Men  talk  of  “  inor(‘  morality,”  whieh  is  as  much  as  if 
one  should  say,  “  Poor  (Jod  !  with  nobody  to  h(‘lp  him.”  ’  (  Mrlyh*, 
somewhere  in  the  S(rrlor  Resarttf^i,  the  prc'cise  phu*e  and  words 
we  cannot  now  remember,  has  said  how  much  flu;  world  h.as  to 
fear  up(m  the  advent  of  a  real  thinking  man.  Emeixm  ado])ts 
the  sjime  thought,  and  amplifies  it  in  his  (‘ssay  on  ‘  Circles.’ 
He  is,  inde(‘d,  contiimally  borrowing  from  Carlyle  in  a  varitdy 
of  ways,  ev(.m  to  his  pri‘cise  words.  No  more  notable  instance 
occurs  to  us  than  in  one  [)assag(‘  in  the  ‘  Conduct  of  IJfe’  (p.  Iddd 
Carlyle  wrote  in  his  [>amj>hlet  on  Jesuitism,  lu'aringdate  August, 
hS5P,  ‘  The  spiritual,  it  is  still  oftim  said,  hut  is  not  now  sufii- 
ciently  considcri'd,  is  the  parent  ami  first  cau.se  of  the  practical. 
The  sj>iritual  (‘verywhei\‘  originates  tlui  ])]‘actical,  modtds  it, 
makes  it :  so  that  tlu‘  .saddest  e.xternal  condition  of  affairs  among 
men  is  hut  evidenct^  of  a  .still  sadder  internal  oiui.’  No  ones  no 
English  writer  at  least,  aft(‘r  language  .so  decisive  as  this,  would 
have  been  so  hold  as  to  have  written  it  o\it  as  his  own  in  this 
manmu’  :  ‘In.  our  (hdinitions,  we  grope  after  the  .sy>/’/v’/aa/  by 
de.scrihing  it  as  invisible.  J'he  true  im'aning  of  .s/o’/d/im/  is 
real'  Again,  to  show  how  he  uses  all  his  r(?ading,  we  will  giv(‘ 
two  in.stances  from  our  own  mystic  poets.  Everyone  reinemhers 
the  (piaint  line.s — 

‘  A  servant  in  tliy  came 

Makes  service  half  divine  ; 

M  lio  fivveeps  a  room  as  for  tliy  Inwb' 

Makes  ihut  and  the  action  line/ 
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As  if  distrusting  liis  own  tiiought  apart  from  this  illustration, 
Einersim  writes  in  his  essay  on  'Spiritual  Laws'  fp.  81,  Essivys 
i.  series) :  '  Let  the  great  soul  incarnate  itself  in  some  woman's 
form,  poiir,  and  sad,  and  single,  in  some  Dolly  or  Joan,  go  out 
to  service  and  sweep  chambers,  ami  scour  floors,  and  its  etlulgent 
davl>eams  cannot  be  muthed  nor  hid,  but  to  sweep  and  scour 
will  instantly  appear  su])reme  and  beautiful  actions,  the  top  and 
radiance  of  human  life/  It  is  alleged  against  Longfellow  that 
he  is  frecpiently  transferring  to  his  poems  images  and  thoughts 
]>reviously  extiint  in  the  writings  of  men  like  Goethe,  Pascal,  and 
Montaigne.  Emerson  does  the  same  thing  with  the  poets. 
Thus,  for  our  second  illustration,  we  will  take  the  sentence  in 
tin*  ‘  Uses  of  Great  Men'  (p.  8):  'Thus  we  sit  by  tlie  fire,  and 
take  hold  on  the  y)oh>s  of  the  earth.  This  g//o.v/-omnipresence 
supplies  the  imbecility  of  our  condition.’  Guild  anything  l-e 
more  like  the  vei'si^  in  He^rbert’s  fine  ])oem  of  ‘Content,’  whence 
we  often  (piote,  ‘Gad  not  about  at  every  cpiest  and  call  ’  ? 

‘  Thi'*  soul  (loth  span  the  world,  Hnd  han^  content 
Fr»)in  eitlo'r  ])oh*  unto  the  centre: 

AVhert^  in  cHch  loom  of  the  well-furnished  tent 
lit*  lies  v\arin  and  without  adventure.’ 

These  f('W  instances  we  have  indicated  are  no  mere  accidental 
resemblances,  and  wlien  we  apply  them  j>s  a  kind  of  cue  we  are 
at  onci'  sinpns(‘d  at  the  wonderful  efit'Ci  they  ]tt'oduco.  It  is 
like  tlu‘  el(*ctric  spark  showing  u^  liow  tlh"  various  constituents 
of  water  are  united  and  assimilattd.  We  see  the  entin^  ])roct*ss 
of  his  thought  and  his  writing.  1I(T(‘  he  owes  to  Plato  all  he 
writes  (»f  prayer;  there  he  is  condensing  Plotinus;  this  is  an  idea 
(»f  lamblieus  ;  that  if  Hc'hmen  ;  in  one  ])lace  his  idea  of  our 
pri'sont  life  is  from  Carlyle;  in  another  his  vie^v  of  immortality, 
as  insured  to  him  by  the  activiti(‘s  of  his  owui  spirit,  is  almost 
conveyt‘d  in  the  pneise  words  of  Goethe  to  Eckermann.  Yet 
Eiiu'rson  (|Uott‘s  well  lu'sides  borrowing  without  such  a  recogJii- 
tion  ;  and  such  (juotations,  admirable  and  graceful  as  most 
of  them  arc'  in  their  places,  only  indicat(‘  to  us  his  immense 
iud(‘bt(Mlni‘ss,  where  h.(‘  may  lx*  l(‘ast  disposed  to  allow  it,  to 
^vv(‘ry  phih»sophical  writer  who  has  eviT  written.  And  since  he 
as])ir(*s  to  he  univ-crsally  double  ami  binocular  in  his  vision,  such 
n  pamh'ct  wisdiin*  and  aphoristic  (  (‘h'cticism  is  inevitable.  We 
havt*,  howevar,  to  thank  him  for  many  compact  .sentences, 
thoughts  that  might  (‘therwisi*  iiavc*  b(*en  iu*gl(*cted,  entombed 
as  they  were  in  saud-h(*aps  of  inconceivable  wt'arisomeness  and 
Klupidity;  and  it  may  be  a  basi*  use,  but  is  ci*rtainly,  in  some 
resp(‘(*ts,  a  pardonabh*  one,  to  make  his  writings  a  dictionary  of 
n‘ft‘n‘nc(*..s,  and  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  for  modern  and 
poorer  scholars. 
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Whilst  so  far  teaching  us  old  thouglits  and  doctrines, 
which  in  some  forms  and  senses  are  veritable  enough,  or 
may  have  been  hitherto  despised  and  neglected,  he  has  not 
done  so  in  the  attitude  of  a  mere  sceptic ;  singularly  re¬ 
sembling  our  own  weird  Carlyle  in  many  main  features,  he  is 
yet  unlike  him  in  this.  He  has  a  lively,  comfortiible  faith, 
although  we  cannot  always  discern  u})on  what  it  rests,  which 
he  can  wrap  around  him  at  all  hours,  and  lie  down  to  })leasant 
dreams.  The  mood  of  Emerson  is  one  of  infinite  hope,  whilst 
Carlyle’s  is  oftenest  one  of  infinite  Siulness.  One  bc‘lieves  in 
eternal  ideas,  the  other  in  God’s  facts.  One  cries,  ‘  Know  thy 
work  and  do  it,  tliy  poor  self  has  tormented  thee  long  enough  ; ' 
the  other  asks,  ‘  Why  be  cowed  by  the  name  of  action  ? — ’tis  a 
trick  of  the  senses — no  more.  We  know  that  the  ancestor  of 
every  action  is  a  thought,  and  to  think  is  to  act.’  The  Briton 
remembers  that  he  came  of  Scald  and  Vikings,  and  his  name 
has  been  written  all  over  the  universe,  and  every  sea  flocked 
with  his  adventurous  sail.  The  American  links  on  his  being 
to  the  Ejist,  and  will  dream  and  babble  of  green  fields,  fresh 
woods,  and  lonely  swelling  vedas.  Both  are  earnest  men,  and 
find  different  avenues  for  it.  Carlyle  bursts  out  into  melting 
tenderness  and  self-sacrificing  love ;  he  would  fold  all  men  to 
his  bosom  and  assuage  their  tears.  Emerson  is  colder,  calmer, 
more  brilliant,  knows  mankind  well,  and  will  not  give  himself 
over  to  aught  save  the  rapture  of  the  future.  How  is  it?  Is  he 
more  self-complacent,  divinely  calm,  or  stoically  great?  Does 
he  look  u}K)n  men  out  of  his  very  grandeurs  as  yet  in  their 
pupilage,  and  unarrived  at  mental  consciousness  and  moral 
responsil)ility  ?  It  may  be.  Temperament  may  do  much  for 
them,  and  we  may  find  the  secret  s])ring  where  the  physician 
Emerson  (piotes  found  some  men’s  theology — in  the  biliary  duct. 
Emerson  is  a  ])oet,  writes  in  a  divine  white-heat,  and  some  of 
his  essays  are  as  rhythmical  as  Plato’s  ‘Phmdo.’  Jjike  I^ythagoras 
he  loves  the  morning  aspects  and  morning  moods,  and  would 
have  all  true  nn*n  enjoy  its  beneficence  in  solitude,  as  Buskin 
all  true  artists.  From  the  clangour,  and  jangle  of  contrary 
tendencies  he  carves  (jut  moral  mercies,  and  accej)ts  simple  and 
common  good  with  no  curious  or  logical  analysis.  He  makers 
his  chronology  by  his  mornings,  and  not  by  his  night-watches. 

‘  In  the  morning  1  awake,  and  find  the  old  world,  wife,  babes, 
and  mother,  C\)ncord  and  Boston,  the  dear  old  spiritual  world, 
and  even  the  dear  old  devil,  not  far  off.’ 

He  is  no  mere  sceptic,  as  we  commonly  understand  the 
term.  He  loves  Montaigne,  speaks  with  tmiderness  ot  his  first 
lierusal  of  Cotton’s  translation  of  the  Essays,  ejuotes  his  incessant 
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Que  scais  je  ?  as  oracularly  as  any  Pythagoriaii’s,  *  He  said  it,’ 
and  finds  some  ne^v  key  to  Sliakspeare  in  that  one  of  his  best 
accredited  autographs  was  found  in  Florio’s  translation  of 
Montidgne.  At  times  he  declares  to  himself  he  will  never  read 
any  but  the  commonest  books  —  the  Bible,  Homer,  Dantt*, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton — and  yet  he  is  ever  the  victini  of  a 
new  bo(>k  and  a  new  ]>age.  With  him  the  multitude  of  the 
false  churches  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  true  religion.  The 
cure  h>r  false  theology  is  mother  wit.  He  gives  us  advice  lik(‘ 
the  Dominican  gave  to  Madame  (biyon — Look  within.  Forget 
your  boi>ks  and  traditions,  and  obey  your  present  moral  percej)- 
tions.  Wiien  ])(‘ople  .say  that  there  is  no  religion  now,  he  says  it 
is  just  as  if  men  should  say  in  rainy  weather  there  is  no 
sun,  when  we  are  at  that  moment  witnessing  one  of  its  suptula- 
tive  eflect.s.  Ib'  will  resist  the  .scepticism  of  the  educated 
class(‘s.  Jjife  is  m<‘an,  no  <l(Mibt,  but  who  told  you  that  it  was 
m(*an  ?  ‘  What  is  this  universal  want  and  ignorance  but  the 

fine  inu(‘nd(>  of  tin*  .soul  whereby  it  as.si*i*ts  its  (‘uonnous  claim  i 
’rin*  natural  history  of  man  can  never  be  writtt'n,  for  he  is 
ever  h‘aving  behind  what  we  say  t)f  him.  Tiie  jdiilo.sophy  of 
si.\  tln»usand  y(‘ars  has  not  .searched  the  chainl>er.s  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  .soul.  In  its  e.\})orinients  tlnu’e  has  always  remained, 
in  the  last  analysis,  a  r(‘siduum  it  could  not  resolve.’ 

We  should  Ih‘,  tln‘ri‘fore,  both  lK‘lieving  and  .sceptical.  The 
attitudi*  of  this  sct*pticism  that  does  not  want  to  destroy  but  to 
create,  is  neither  .scornful,  scotling,  nor  despairing.  It  is  a  wise 
.scaentitic  motul,  in  which  tlie  mind,  di.scontented  with  present 
poss(‘.ssions,  waits  patiently  and  hopc'fully  for  more.  It  is  im- 
possibh*  in  .some  nam.  Most  of  us  are  born  b(‘lieving,  and  bear 
our  b(‘li(‘fs  as  ti'(‘es  their  fruit.  Nay,  .so  blinded  are  we,  that  the 
gnaitv'st  b(‘li(‘vt‘rs  pass  with  us  for  atlu'ists,  and  mt'ii  oi‘  im|>racti- 
cabh»  ti'iidencie.s.  Tin*  my.stic,  as  we  all  know,  was  originally 
tin*  sih*nt  om*,  the*  gaz(‘r  with  clos(*d  eyi'.s,  and  the*  .sceptic — la* 
who  look(‘d  at  di.staiit  obji'cts  with  tla‘  hand  held  above  tla* 
eyt's.  Km(‘r.son  ob.scrves  tla*  original  antithesi.s,  one  as  germinat¬ 
ing  faith,  the  other  distru.st.  He  makt*s  the  sceptic  to  occupy 
tla*  ve.stibule  id’  the  tiun]>le  as  a  circumspi‘ct  and  dt‘lilH‘rate 
man.  (hir  .s(*(‘pticism.s  can  hurt  no  good  soul,  for  they  are  only 
superficial.  We  are  toying  with  facts  as  yet  unarrang(‘d  in  that 
t‘.ssi‘ntial  order  wla'ii  d»)ubt  (d’  tla'in  will  be  imj)ossibl(.‘.  They 
are  limitatitms  id’  tla*  atiirmative  statena'iit,  s])ringing  from  tla* 
u.surp.ation  of  ] particulars,  tla*  hours  aial  the  days  .setting  tla*m- 
st‘lvt*s  up  against  the  years  and  the  C(*nturi<*.s,  and  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  tla*  ia*w  philo.stpphy  tp)  take  in  ludh  the  ohh'.st  lK‘liefs 
and  the  newest  unbeliefs,  and  make  athrmatious  outside  them. 
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So  far  all  is  good  and  true.  But  liow  shall  we  help  ourselves? 
By  making  larger  generalisations,  letting  that  poor  troublesome 
gnat  of  memory,  as  St.  Theresa  called  her,  burn  her  wings  in 
the  glory,  and  giving  full  swing  to  a  nobler  restorative  force. 
It  is  here  the  purple-skiited  mists  clear  away  from  Emerson’s 
idealism,  and  we  fully  apprehend  his  motive  as  formerly  we 
have  seen  his  method.  Poet  and  ])hiloso])her  are  one,  but  when 
their  dualism  is  inevitable,  to  make  a  third,  a  mystic,  you  join 
the  former  two.  Emerson’s  poetic  sense  plays  everywhere, 
swims  in  his  mind  and  dances  in  his  thought.  Lamartine  has 
said  that  the  imagination  is  little  else  than  fragments  of  memory, 
’this  may  be  true  of  that  lesser  kind  of  it  we  call  fancy,  but 
cannot  apply  to  its  higher  and  calmer  manifestation  as  ]>ure 
intellect,  or  yet  to  what  Kant  ti'nns  the  transcendental  synthesis 
of  the  manifold  content  of  n‘pre.'-(‘ntation,  and  C\)leridg(?  the  esem- 
plastic  power.  With  Emerson,  however,  ])assively  and  actively, 
imagination  is  a  divine  infallibility.  The  ascension  in  Plato,  when* 
all  things  mount  and  mount,  is  the  pathwav'  of  the  gods.  The 
faculty  when*by  Bcliinen  divinc'd  tlu*  signilicance  of  (Ireek  and 
Ifebrew  words  of  which  he  else  kmnv  nothing,  and  him.<(‘lf 
interpreted  as  the  indwelling  gem‘rative  ])rinciple  of  natun*, 
whereby  pos.<(‘ssed  of  the  idea  he  could  ever  d(*termine  its  form, 
was  but  a  philos()]>hical  phase  of  this  transcendental  intellection. 
Emerson  carries  up  the  imagination  into  religious  ]d:ine  where 
blows  the  samest(\ady  truthward  current  as  meteorologists  afiirm 
blows  i‘V(‘r  westward  at  a  certain  elevation  in  the  earth’s  atmo¬ 
sphere.  ’I’he  ecsta.sy,  abandonment,  purgation,  divine  darkness, 
absolutt*  nirvana,  self-anniliilation,  and  (Inistian  conscious¬ 
ness  of  otlier  mystics,  with  liini,  as  with  Schelling,  is  intellec¬ 
tual  intuitioji.  And  once  more  adoj)ting  our  old  phraseology, 
Em(*rson  calls  one  ]»hase  of  it  the  moral  sentimt‘nt,  and  would 
catch  up  h(‘art  and  mind  in  a  bles.s(‘d  unity,  (‘xhibiting  precisely 
the  same  absolutely  ethical  faith  that  ca})])ed  tin.*  id(‘alism  of  our 
own  ShelKw,  and  gave  him  confidence  in  his  moral  sense  alone 
‘as  a  kind  of  oi'iginality.’ 

Again  Keats  is  alongside  Emerson,  revealing  where  he  is 
riglit  in  his  thr‘oiy  and  wrong  in  his  ap[)lication,  and  how  much 
the  fresh  trust  of  a  })ure  and  healthful  youth  carries  him,  in  one 
way,  beyond  the  older  and  more  philosophic  man.  K(‘ats  is 
writing  about  ni(‘n  of  genius,  and  without  a  tinge  of  egotistic 
prid(‘,  almost  un(*onsci«)Usly  includ(‘S  him8(*lf  ‘1  am  certain  of 
notln’ng  but  of  the  iKdiness  of  the  heart’s  affections,  and  the  truth 
of  imagination.  What  the  imagination  seizes  as  b(‘auty  must 
1h‘  truth,  whether  it  existed  lu^fore  or  not;  for  1  have  the  Siime 
idea  of  all  our  passions  as  of  love  ;  they  are  all  in  their  sublime 
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crejitive  of  essential  beauty.  The  imagination  may  bo  compared 
to  Adam's  dream :  he  awoke  and  found  it  truth.’  8o  far  Keats 
is  right,  enunciating  what  communiciited  so  ethereal  a  fascina¬ 
tion  to  all  Schiller  said  and  wrote.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
Ruskin  teaches,  and  Tennvson  and  the  Brownings  have  sung. 
But  it  ditters  essentially  from  Emerson’s  idea  of  the  imagination. 
It  is  not  half  so  theologic,  nor  scientific,  nor  historico-political. 
Emerson  Uikes  the  imagination  beyond  even  its  transcendental 
condition  Jis  pure  reason,  it  is  no  longer  the  unity  or  har¬ 
monious  play  of  all  the  faculties.  It  is  something  more,  a 
distinct  and  special  mirroring  of  omniscience.  Plato  makes  the 
heail  round,  and  almost  one  in  its  unity,  to  indicate  its  divine- 
ne.ss,  and  adds  to  it  body  that  it  may  parUike  of  every  possible 
motion,  and  overcome  the  heights  and  cavities  in  its  natural 
progress.  The  h(‘ad  here  may  serve  to  indicate  the  ]K)sition 
Emerson  gives  to  the  imagination  as  compared  with  the  other 
faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  to{)  and  radiance,  the  mystic 
apex,  of  our  being.  Hence  the  grand  thrill  that  attends  its 
exercise,  either  sj)eculatively  or  im|)eriously.  ‘  Generalisation,’ 
he  says,  ‘  is  (liivif  tfs  an  influx  of  divinity.’  We  italicise  alwdJfs 
to  mark  the  necessity  of  some  limitative  statement.  A  loose 
g(‘neralisati(m  is  one  of  the  curses  of  modern  times.  We  owe 
toil  nearly  all  our  false  teiwhings  and  false  knowing,  o\ir  weak 
aesthetic  and  our  bad  science.  It  bred  theurgy  and  magic  in  old 
days,  and  breeds  worse  make-beliefs  and  shams  in  ours.  Shall 
we,  then,  write  always,  when  it  we  listen  for  a  moment  or  two, 
to  a  scitdist  launching  into  unknown  deeps,  we  sliall  presently 
tliseover  that  he  had  but  some  one  or  two  small  facts  for 
boat,  rudder,  and  sail,  so  small  indeed  as  to  need  nor  warrant 
any  longtu'  expanse  than  an  mdinary  Dutch  canal  ?  Miich 
even  ot’  Emerson's  own  vagueness  is  attributable  to  this  very 
looseui'ss  of  generalisation.  His  smoothing  down  is  (uidless. 
Heth  nuvs  the  band  of  his  thought  around  a  heaj>  of  incongruous 
facts  and  speculations,  and  at  once  calls  uj)on  us  to  behold  the 
naturalm‘ss  and  almost  spontaneousness  of  tin*  classification. 
\V  (i  know  what  he  writes  is  some  way  related  to  the  main 
thought,  but  the  tie  is  so  subtle,  fanciful,  and  one-sid(*d,  that  we 
art*  ottiui  lost  in  a  maze  ot  woitls,  or  left  to  flounder  in  what  his 
proU)ty|)e  has  called  the  mud  and  tilth  oct‘ans  of  intt‘rminable 
nonst*nse.  As  a  flagrant  instance  of  his  own  hasty  g(‘neralising 
and  tricking  out  ot  liis  imagination  in  tlie  splendours  of  infalli¬ 
bility,  we  t*annot  rt‘tt‘r  to  a  better  or  more  recent  thought  tlnm 
what  lie  has  written,  referring,  ot  course,  to  Dr.  Straus’s  notorious 
book,  in  the  e.ssay  on  ‘Worship’  (‘Conduct  of  Life,’  p.  129). 
‘  By  the  irresistible  maturing  of  the  general  mind,’  he  says,  ‘  the 
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Christian  traditions  have  lost  their  hold,  the  dogma  of  the 
mystic  offices  of  Christ  being  dropped,  and  he,  standing  on  his 
genius  as  a  moral  teacher,  'tis  mvpossihle  to  maintain  the  old 
emphasis  of  his  2^^^'f^onality ;  and  it  recedes,  as  all  jwrso^is 
must,  before  the  sublimity  of  the  moral  laws.* 

All  things  are  at  the  mercy  of  new  generalisations.  Even  the 
old  facts,  the  old  hopes,  thoughts,  manners,  and  reputations, 
must  succumb.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Every  position  may 
have  its  flank  turned  to-morrow,  for  there  is  nothing  stable 
but  mind,  nought  eternal  but  the  archetypal  ideas.  Imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  grand  reforming  as  well  as  creating  power.  Idealism 
is  the  most  terrible  realism,  and  realism,  instead  of  being  a  solid, 
substantial  faith,  is  all  moonshine,  phantasy,  and  apparition- 
philosophy.  The  body  is  not,  tlie  earth  is  not,  the  soul  only  is. 
The  idealism  of  Emerson  and  Shelley  is  here  identical.  The 
latter  would  seem,  however,  to  have  anticipated  all  that  could 
1k'  said  of  the  imagiuation  and  its  votaries  by  our  E|)imetheus. 
‘  Imagination,’  he  says,  ‘  or  mind  prophetically  employed  in 
imaging  fmih  its  objects,  is  the  f;M.Njltv  of  human  nature  on 
wliicli  every  gradation  of  its  progress,  nay,  even  the  minutest 
change,  depends.’  Hence  his  own  passion  for  reforming,  and 
wild  p(^etic  outbursts  against  wrong  and  oppression.  The  ])oet 
was  not  only  the  author  of  music,  language,  architecture,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  sculpture,  but  he  was  the  inventor  and  institutor  of 
civil  communities  and  sciences;  ‘the  hierophant  of  an  unappre¬ 
hended  inspiration,  the  unacknowledged  legislator  of  the  world.’ 
Something  like  this  is  what  Emerson  means  by  his  vague  term 
of  imagination  as  the  gimeralising  power,  the  arranging  of  facts 
into  laws,  and  the  carrying  u|)  of  laws  into  succt*ssive  ])latforms, 
to  devcdope  an  unceasing  and  most  beautiful  exjiaiision.  All  is 
Ilux  and  ascension.  Much  of  this  idealism  may  be  just  and 
true  ;  we  do  not  deny  that  it  is  ;  but  we  cannot  give  to  it  the 
limitless  sweep  that  will  of  itself  create  new  laws,  arrangements, 
and  adaptations.  Such  changcis  may  be  in  |)iocess,  and  the 
imagination  may  projc'ct  thmu ;  but  it  s(‘ems  to  ordinary 
<(‘ommen  sense  ])Owerless  to  mak(‘  them  facts.  Thc*si‘  thrills  of 
mind  may  enable  the  pos.sessor  to  discover  new  relations  and 
liiddi'U  analogic‘s,  reveal  order  and  unity  where  ludbre  we  saw 
none,  and  lace  and  interlace  our  systems  with  iK^autiful  fancies 
and  laws,  and  still  then‘  b(»  iK^thing  terrible,  unnu'rciful,  or 
ilestructive  in  it.  Things  and  thoughts  are  related  wh(‘th(*r  we 
recognise  then r  infinite  companionship  or  not,  and,  as  lie  truly 
remarks,  if  we  saw'  all  things  that  surround  us  we  should  be 
imprisoned  and  crushed.  Tiie  imagination  has  a  truthfulness 
of  a  very  high  anticipative  and  analogic  ord<a’.  Our  Shaks- 
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])caros,  Gootlies,  and  Riclitors,  are  much  truer  tlian  so  many 
paradoxes  about  ^eneralisiition.  Imagination  is  trutliful  hut  not 
infallible ;  anticipative  hut  not  absolutely  creative.  An  old 
man  can  no  more  dispense  witli  his  cruteli  in  walking,  than  the 
mind  with  some  reality  in  creating.  It  cannot  trust  entirely  to 
itself.  Like  Archimedes,  it  re(|uires  both  solid  footing  and 
sui»stantial  fulcrum  ere  it  can  move  its  spheres,  overturn,  or 
n*create.  In  his  ballad  of  the  ‘  Diver,’  Schiller,  who  had  never 
s(‘en  a  waterfall,  desciibed  one  so  ptu'fectly  as  even  to  win  Goethe’s 
admiration.  Ihit  Schiller  had  read  a  strong  Homeric  di‘scription, 
and  with  that  for  a  basis  he  supplied  the  rest.  We  gather  from 
imaginative  travellers  that  the  predominant  feeling  t hat  possesses 
th(‘m  when  viewing  Alj)S,  Amies,  and  Himalayas,  Is  one  of  strange 
unearthly  recognition.  When  we  hear  sweet  strains  of  inivsic 
we  picture  to  ourselves,  as  Keats  says,  some  image  of  most  ex- 
(piisite  loveliness.  We  may  have  never  seen  one  so  lovely,  ti'iidm*, 
(‘then‘al;  but  we  sjtdll  8(‘e  it,  for  its  existence  in  the  world  is 
begun  and  has  been  intuited.  This  recognition  of  sameness,  as 
w(‘ll  as  power  of  prefiguring,  is  umpiestionably  an  attribute  of 
the  pun*  imaginatimi.  It  se(*ms  to  us  the  underlying  truth  i)i 
th(‘  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  J’artly  in  this 
aspect  Kinerson  pu^s  it,  wlum  he  athrms  that  nething  is  dead, 
and  men  who  havi*  had  mock  funerals  stand  looking  out  of  tlui 
window  at  us,  sound  and  well,  in  some  great  disguise.  ‘Jesus 
is  md  dead  (Ks.  ii.  s.  p.  KJ.*!,  not  many  lines  away,  we  saw’  h(‘ 
denied  (*ven  his  per.sonality,  but  tbeii  there  is  a  diftereiice  of 
some  ten  ytsars  in  the  tw’o statenumts)  ;  he  is  very  well  alive;  nor 
.lolm,  nor  Raul,  nor  Mahomet,  nor  Aristotle  ;  at  times  we  believe 
wt‘  have  seen  them  all  and  can  tell  the  names  under  which 
they  go.’ 

lb‘  complains  that  Englishmen  shrink  from  a  gen(‘ralisatioii 
as  S(Mnething  awful.  Wt‘  are  .so  timid  we  dare  not  theorisf‘ 
until  w'e  have  accumulated  mountains  of  facts.  We  dare  not 
leav(‘  (nir  header  fortresses  to  advance  into  uncompured  coun- 
iries.  We  go  t(»  work,  not  like  g«*niuses  but  gem  rals,  ami 
(‘nscons4‘  ovirs(‘lve‘s  in  a  'I’orns  Vedras  when  we  shoidd  bind  our 
forces  int»>  cohenaice  and  resistless  valour  by  the  inspiration  of  a 
clo.scr  community  and  profoumh*r  synthesis.  It  is  owing  to  our 
natur.al  di*li<*icncy  in  poetic,  or  imaginative  power.  We  like  facts 
a?id  hard  business  thoughts  ;  w'e  are  earth-hungry  and  not 
heav(‘n-hungrv.  JUcon  and  Locke  n‘])resent  our  extremes.  It 
is  as  certain  that  all  dull  num  will  be  Lockists,  as  that  all 
llacouians  will  Platonise  ;  not  drawing  bucketfulls  now’  ami  then, 
as  tin*  ijuaint  leatler  has  it,  but  looking  bravely  abiva^l  into 
universality.  What  he  blames  in  Coleridge,  a  man  for  whom 
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his  respect  is  most  profound,  and  evinct‘d  by  tlie  absorption  ot 
liis  thouglit  whenever  he  hius  a  chance  ami  can  cleverly  connnn- 
nicate  a  new  tint  to  it,  is,  that  he  fell  into  accommodations,  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  Gothic  nde  and  dogma  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church  with  eternal  ideas.  Now,  as  Emerson  himself  re|)U- 
diates  all  desire  to  be  what  men  call  consistent,  lu‘  Inus  to  ])rov(i 
here  that  Coleridge  did  not  follow  his  own  intellectual  cravings 
and  necessities  in  this  return,  or  tack  about.  The  truest  Emer¬ 
sonian  consistency,  philoso})hic  and  religious,  appcnirs  to  be 
universal  contrariness,  and  what  he  really  sees  amiss  in  (^>h‘- 
ridge  is  that  he  did  not  turn  pro])het,  seer,  iind  nature-priest. 
For  his  own  sake,  if  not  for  ours,  we  rejoice  tliat  lie  did  not,  for 
he  would  have  been  pretty  sure  to  have  eclipsed  Emerson,  and 
nullified  his  transcendent  dignity  of  m\v\\  and  llabbinic  deport¬ 
ment.  There  are  few  who  will  not  much  ])refer  what  they  ditl 
know  of  Coleridge  as  the  oracle  of  Highgate  tlian  what  thc^y 
might  have  known  of  him  as  an  Anglo-Indian  yogi,  s<|uatting 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Stonehenge,  or  a  lordly  dweller  in  tin* 
recesses  of  Snowden,  rushing  down  to  the  villages  around  him, 
and  raving  aloud  of  the  eternities,  [irofundities,  and  the  abyss- 
inal  inane. 

L(‘t  us  not,  however,  be  unjust.  Emerson  is  not  the  Plato 
but  the  Proclus  of  Christianity.  He  is  not  the  cimtre  or  nexus 
of  a  svstem,  but  an  outlying  ami  deliberate  conUunplator.  L(^t 
us  concede  him  the  real  helpfulness  there  is  in  him.  To  do  so 
we  must  regard  him  as  a  mystic  proper,  a  cometary  phenomenon 
that,  may  at  first  alarm  us,  but  will  send  ns  home  to  test  our 
reckonings,  consult  our  instruments,  and  gain  a  deeper  and  pro¬ 
founder  contidence.  He  exists,  in  his  liest  sense,  not  as  his  own, 
and  not  for  himself.  He  is  that  others  may  b(‘.  Not  of  liini, 
fur  tliat  were  the  same  vanity  and  inan-worship])ing  ho  chidos 
so  strongly  in  others.  He  accepts  for  himsidf  the  wild  mystic- 
liood  that  merges  into  insanity,  the  rapt  jiassion  that  Plato  gives 
the  tnu‘  ]K)et.  Our  self-assiation  must  coFifront  his,  and  th(*n 
he  has  dom*  good.  We  must  dig  for  his  gold,  dive  for  his  pearls, 
and  (juarry  for  his  marble.  It  is  only  thetiinketed  siivage  that 
will  seek  no  deeper  than  the  skin,  and  believe  nothing  hut  his 
senses.  Enuu-son  may  preach  w^ith  a.  magnificent  fallibility, 
rapidly  losing  itself  into  a  ])seudo-infallibility  ;  but,  on  ids  own 
ground,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  resist  the  dogmatism  of  the 
new’ as  the  traditional  illumination.  Yea,  more.  One  has  th<‘. 
ficce]itance  of  a  common  consciousness  in  humanity,  and  nu*rely 
re(pur(‘s  individual  re-aflinnation  ;  whereas  his  own  must  ])ass 
from  the  individual  through  tlie  common  mind  ere  we  can  allow 
it  to  be  more  than  relatively  true — true  lor  him,  in  the  apt 
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ol  the  old  phnis<\  The  piUh  he  ixvr.piesj  is  one  ot  tniiisi- 
tum.  His  tollo\vt*rs  luu't  either  udvanoe  or  i\‘i\\ie.  Si'  lar  thev 
have  done  the  latter.  But  he  vl  vs  not  wish  tor  a  stvt,  and  oau- 
nol  e.xjHVt  one.  It  were  very  like  ti»  Iv  as  uarrv'w  as  any  other. 
An  unrev\>^iiistsi  seluK'l  he  already  has,  into  whieh  men  ot  all 
^hades  may  slide  :  clever  men  like  i. Oliver  Weiuiell  lloliius,  and 
ravini:  in«»nomaniacs  like  Walt  Whitman  :  men.  who  in  their 
.<trx'ni:e>t  and  truest  individuality  have  their  |vsith»ns  outside 
him.  ami  others  wIk'sc  w^ikness  will  Iv  encumlvrtxl  ami  tin- 
selleii  with  the  tair-emls  ot*  his  iKintheism  auil  the  insipidities  ot* 
his  inspiration.  lx*tter  he  shouKl  Iv  sunk  fathoms  ileep  in  the 
intelUvtual  and  .<]»iritual  life  of  his  nation  than  Iv  upjvrmost  as 
tile  nucleus  i>f  hair-hrained  and  thM.x'ulent  adventurers  He  can¬ 
not  devt*lo{v  the  idea  of  Novali<.  I'f  a  IVihle  as  the  hight*st  pr«»hlem 
of  authorship.  He  brings  us  no  compltte  or  new  l^os^vI.  Yet  he 
may  help  the  meaniiii;  of  the  old  hy  breivkiii):  otf  and  irraftinc: 
into  the  new  tiunk  all  those  mimerous  t  iliici^'ivil.  |H‘rsonal. 
and  pditical  truths  tacitly  referrcvl  to  as  already  exi>iin^-  by 
New  Ti.stament  writers.  He  may  take  up  siune  neL:lecit\l  laws 
and  .s;iy  u|>»»n  them  all  tliat  is  helpful  ami  true  :  it  is  impossible 
he  .<houhi  excv‘jjfitate  new  codes  of  right  ami  wnuig.  Mi*n  wluvse 
culture  is  larger  and  more  catiiolic  tlian  his  own,  tlu'ugh  thev 
have  neitlur  his  geiiuis  nor  expre.ssion,  will  pretty  siH>n  estimate 
him  alight,  place  him  aimmgst  his  felh>w.s,  .<oe  his  erroi-s.  acct‘pt 
his  givd,  ami  }»:iss  on  their  way.  Applying  to  him  his  i>\\  u 
Hegelian  law  t>f  |H)larities,  he  is  necess;iiy  now  for  botli 
America  and  Kngland.  His  e.ss;iys  are  the  proiviuleutics  I'f  the 
ri‘al  phiK‘Sophy  ami  religivui  ot  the  Niov  World,  the  grammar 
of  its  logic,  the  philovS<»phy  of  its  history,  the  ]»hysic  o{  its 
metaphysic. 

T}!  tt»  a  certain  ]H>int  most  of  his  extravagances  liave 
genuinely  truthful  as}Hvts.  W’hen  he  extols  an  illimitable  .self- 
reliance  he  is  iloing  wliat  is  wanted  fi>r  a  .si^mewhat  jt'iune  and 
pusillanimous  age.  only  mu  by  it.self,  as  he  puts  it,  but  iu  Cv>n- 
iunctiou  with  biUttU'  and  higher  things.  We  have  U'en  tt>o 
much  iucliiuMl  to  make  two  cinles  to  rule  t>ur  conduct,  a  ri'ligious 
and  a  worldly  one  ;  ht‘  wouKl  havt'  but  om‘,  tlunigh  it  be  not 
such  an  one  as  we  have  a  right  to  aci\‘pt.  In  our  .scimititic  pro- 
gre.ss  wt*  have  ham|vred  ourselvi's  by  tlie  conct'ption  of  law.  ami 
relegatetl  tiivinity  to  tin*  t.ir-otl,  tlu‘  inaccessible,  aiul  extra-mun- 
dam‘.  He  takt‘s  uj'  tla‘  bi\)ki*n  links  ami  iTm  in  exci'.ss  when* 
we  have  in  m*gh‘Ct,  dissolving  iKdty  around  us  in  parts  ami 
j'articles  until  |vrsonality  is  aluu»st  lost,  and  tlu're  is  no  (hul 
siive  Nature,  no  revelation  s;ivt'  licr  womlnuis  page,  no  bt*tt«'r 
ho|K*  than  her  bright,  unintelligible  life.  W\*  have  wrencheil  otf 
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our  llto  tivm  Naimv.  auvi  nkiIUnI  up  oui>johos  tVvun  hor  iiUuii- 
uuio.  A  sad  and  tououiu^^:  v\ovarviivv  liugos  our  lioaita  with 
molauoholy.  and  ilashos  our  i  'v  with  humiliatioti.  Tho  uuivorso 
is  t<K>  va>t  tor  us,  it^  varioiy  da^iiiloji.  its  iutiuity  orushos,  atul  wo 
havo  riuiTixl  ouosolvos  otV  m  hoiuoss  ottios,  natu'us,  and  aititiv'ial 
».viuiiti».nis.  Ho  would  iv-as^sort  hor  K'norivviuv  aiul  jk»woi\ 
iwroato  our  lo\o  and  ihrilliu;;:  jv'V.  and  lot  iu  hor  tidal  liti\  i4S 
sho  horsoh  will  stoal  into  tho  oruuuios  ot*  our  oil  it's,  ov'vor  our 
ruins,  hrighton  our  waysidos.  and  luvak  aw'UUil  our  harrioi's  into 
Ivauty.  l'los>om.  auvi  M'Uii*.  Tlu'  rigidly  orlluHh'x  oir  in  narrvov- 
ing  tho  oirolo  ot‘  Hiviuo  ilhuuiuativui  to  l'alo<tino  aiul  tho  oarlv 
Cliristiau  Chuivhos  ;  his  orivu*  lios  in  v\'nfining  it  tvK»  arhitmrily 
to  India,  I'orsia,  Hivovv,  and  Kga  p^*  divino'J  inot\ss;\ntly 

dilato  ujK'ii  lioa\on,  its  onipKn  mouts,  and  tho  iiur,»tiou  i»t‘  tho 
soul:  Knuu'son  roniiuds  us  that  tU'sus  no\or  gratitioil  any  snoh 
ooT\tossion  v‘t*  sin  as  a  low  ouriv'sits  liko  this  indioatovl  ;  novor 
soparatovl  tiio  ivloa  v»t \lnration  tVv'inthat  tlowittg  lovo  aiul  adoring 
humility  in  wliioli  tlioro  is  Ui*  douht  nor  i»uostiv»n  ot' oontinuanot*. 
Ho  Ovunplains  ot'  tho  nwolations  ot'  Swv‘donl»org  that  thoir  orodit 
is  dostrv>\  ovi  hy  thoir  liotails.  *  Tho  sov*ri‘t  o(  hoason  hoavon  itsolt' 
has  kopt.  A  man  sln»uld  m't  toll  mo  ho  has  walkovl  amongst 
tho  angols  ;  his  pi\'ot  is.  that  his  olv'v|in‘noo  n\ako>  mo  i»no.*  Wo 
proaoh  a  tntnro  lito  ami  jndgmont  mainly  that  a  halanoo  may  K* 
struok  hoiwoon  giKul  ami  IkuI  mim  ;  atul  that  tho  tormor,  wln» 
havo  noooss^irily  boon  misorahlo  in  lito.  and  tho  lattor  as  noot's- 
.'iarily  hap{>y,  may  l>o  l»oth  ovunpv'nsattal  hy  nnorring  jnstioo. 
Kvor  sim't‘  ho  was  a  hoy.  Kmorson  naividy  tolls  us.  ho  wisln'il  to 
writt‘  a  tli>oourso  on  C\>mpon>atii*n.  hov’anso  it  ap|H'aroti  that  on 
this  snhjoot  lito  was  nniohalu'ad  ot  tlu'v'logy.  ami  intm’s  ordinary 
thouviht  ran  i*ountor  to  tiu'ir  ti'aohitig.  Hi‘  ihu's  m't  think  li> 
montion,  hv  tho  wav.  that  tlio  psalm  iipon  whioh  this  vii'W  is 
mostly  gronmh'd,  liko  all  that  pass  iimha*  tlu*  namo  ot'  Asaph, 
savo  tho  lator  iUios,  hroatlu'  a  Mt'ptioal  .''pirit,  and.  put  ti>gothor, 
traoo  tlu‘  histvMV  i*t'  a  sti»»ng  sonl  loosoning  tho  hands  ot  a  tra¬ 
ditional  t'aith  to  rotnrn  with  invigoratod  powan.s;  hut  ho  ihu's 
writi‘,  in  his  i‘ssav,  what  it  will  do  mo>t  inon  goovl  tt>  road,  and 
what  tho  im».st  oi*nsorvativoly  orthodi»x  t»t  any  orotsl  or  ohuroh 
oanm>t  ho  .so  dull  or  tingrati  tnl  as  {o  gainsiiy.  Wo  may  havo 
wrapt  i>\irsolvi*s  in  airv  wt‘hs  ot  thooh»gy,  soaloil  oursolvos  up  in 
oroods,  tintil  wo  havt*  noitlu‘r  lito  m»r  inotiiui  ;  ho  will  liht'iato  us, 
loimndatt'  our  t'am*it‘s,  olarit'y  o\ir  roa.sons,  and  w  ing  o\ir  imagina¬ 
tions.  It  In*  has  not  d'anK'i  s  toivour,  Hohmon’s  toiidornoss,  ami 
Swodonhorg’s  intolh‘otuality.  ho  has  othor  not  K*.ss  iiohlo,  nor  lo.ss 
oomponsiiting  gitt.s. 

Ho  brings  to  us  a  lito  and  vigour  wo  havo  wanttal.  riilitariiUi 
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(l<>ctniif*s  and  a  morbid  worslii|)  of  the  ])ast  has  edominatod  most 
of  wh.at  passos  with  us  for  relij^ion.  Voltaire’s  remark,  that  i^ood 
imai,  or  those  who  most  ad’ectod  to  he  so,  wiaej^o'eat  cowards,  has 
not  yet  been  proved  so  untrue  as  it  mi^lit  have  Ixmoi.  The  ])ast 
has  l»een  worshipped  so  long  that  <mr  faith  can  scarcely  exult  in 
a  future.  Our  Arcadia  is  still  in  the  sa<l  gloomim's.s  of  a  gohh'U 
age  that  is  lost  to  us.  We  despair  of  intellectual  minds  of  c.ny 
Titanic  cast,  and  carry  vard-measui\‘S,  and  reels,  likt‘  so  many 
etteminate  shopmen,  to  measure  (‘Very  mnv  man  that  looms  a<u'oss 
th(‘  world’s  tluvsludd.  Kven  with  religious  men  the  world  has 
co!n(*  to  so  d(‘ad  a  stagnation  and  unutti'rable  a  d(;spaii',  that 
nothing  l(‘ss  than  Milleiiarianism  can  r(*g(‘n(‘rate  it,  nothing  l(*.ss 
than  pn»phe.sying  can  make  men  of  u.^.  Our  W(‘aku(‘ss  lias 
indeed  thrust  upon  us  a  debased  ideal.  We  hava;  .semi  ourselves 
i.u  mmbid  introspection  .so  long  that  w(‘  mistrust  our  hdlows  and 
j)r<»je(a  the  black  shadow  of  our  doubt  upon  (‘Naa  vtliing  around 
us.  ITofe.s.sing  to  btdi(‘V(‘  as  though  we  w(‘r(‘  movi'd  by  a  higher 
Power,  W(‘  ha\a‘  aett'd  as  if  we  wt're  not ;  and  our  hesitaiuw  and 
nscillatiou  must  end  wln*n*  W(*  now  find  it.  Km<*r.<on  confronts 
this  wrakness  with  flashing  eyes,  biave  words,  and  ringing  tones, 
'riiat  tlu'rehave  b(‘cn  g<K>d  nam  should  not  mak(‘  us  (h*spair,  but 
l»e  sun*  there  will  In*  mm-e.  If  W(*  wmdd  but  turn  our  imagina¬ 
tion  tei'wards  instea<l  of  backwards,  all  along  the  futurt*  a  in'W 
line  <tf  ltcro(‘s  and  a  new  race  of  gods  should  rise*  in  proplu'tii! 
gleam.  ‘  If  Alfred,  and  Soand(‘rh(‘rg,  and  Gustavus,  W(‘re 
\irtuous,  what  then — did  th(‘y  W4‘ar  out  virtut'T  We  forget  we 
are  zoned  by  the  satin*  laws  and  go!d(‘n  possibilities  ;  that  Paul 
and  Pericles  had  our  own  miturc  ;  and  tiiat  th(‘  univers.d  l>ibli‘ 
eaninU  be  closed,  as  1‘bin‘rson  fin(‘ly  .say.s,  until  t he  last  gi(‘at  man 
born.  We  are  too  siaxish,  mendicant,  sycophantic.  W(*  rush 
into  tbreign  countries  atid  (ii’iy  ruins  to  ruins,  becau.si*  we  an* 
dise<nitt‘’at  with  l^'ing  ours(‘lves.  We  wuisinp  (Jod  ihrough 
(•t  her  mcti’s  svstenis  rat  her  than  itnnu'diately  and  courageously 
thr<'ugh  our  own.  Our  cre<‘<is  art*  int(*lit‘ctual  diseases,  a  putting 
into  ot her  wor<is  the  .saying  of  t  h<‘  Israelites,  ‘  Jjct  n(»t  ( !ud  sp(‘ak  to 
us  le>t  Wi‘ di(‘.  (  bir  reading  partakes  of  tin*  same  eharact  a  istics. 

AVe  leaVi*  our  own  work  to  gaze  aft(*r  otln*r  ])(‘oph‘.  As 
Pvn'U  s  daek  ihinting  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  .so  he  swoie,  wi* 
ktn»\v  not  what  («♦  do,  and  so  we  n‘ad.  W  hy  should  not  our 
t inn*,  facts, and  relations  be  as  good  asotln*!’  peoph'  S,  if  we  would 
but  put  them  t<»  their  proper  us(‘ ‘In  oyeiy  w<*rk  ot  gi'iiins  we 
reeognisc  our  own  rejected  tlnaights;  th(‘y  eoun*  to  us  with  a 
c  rtaiu  ali(*natcd  maje.Nty.'  Aud  wauniug  into  rhythmie  pul.sa- 
tiou.  the  areh-Pruid  hursts  out  graudly,  ‘  Kyt*ry  great  mati  is  a 
nniuue.  ’i'iie  Seipioni.'^m  vi  JSeijdo  is  jueci.sely  that  ]»a.rt  he 
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(;oul(I  liot  borrow.  Sliakspoare  will  never  bo  made  by  tlie  study 
ot  Sliakspc'are.  Do  tliat  wliieli  is  assii^oied  you,  and  you  eanuot 
hop(‘  too  mucb,  or  dare  too  much.  There  is  at  this  moment, 
then'  is  tor  you  an  utti'raiiee  brave  and  ^rand  as  that  ot*  the 
t'olossal  ehis(‘l  ot  Pln<lias,  or  trowel  ot  tlu’  Egyptians,  or  the  |H'n 
ot  Most‘s,  or  J)ante,  but  diherent  from  all  thesi*.  Not  j)ossibly 
will  the  soul,  all  rieli,  all  elo(pi(‘nt  with  thousand-eloven  tongue, 
deign  to  n‘pt‘at  itsidt;  but  it  you  can  hear  what  these  patriarchs 
say,  surely  you  can  rejdy  to  them  in  the  same  pitch  ot  voice,  for 
the  ear  and  the  tongue  are  two  organs  ot  one  nature.  Abide  iii 
the  simph‘  and  nohh‘  n'gions  ot  thy  lit(‘,  olx'v  thy  heart,  and 
(liou  shah  n‘}>ro(luce  tin*  Foreworld  again’  (‘  St'lt  Reliance,’  Essay, 


1  s.,  p.  3!)). 

lb*  stands  irrc‘vocal)ly  committed  against  almost  all  our  reli¬ 
gious  ti'aching  and  literature.  Rut  his  antagonism  is  a  mo.'jt 
excelh'Ut  tonic.  M(*n  an*  (*v(‘r  disposed  to  aec(*pt  th(*ir  beliefs 
without  tin*  trouble  ot  real  thinking  and  t(*sting,  until  th(*y  are 
girt,  cinctured,  and  (uusln'd,  liki*  torpid  toads  si'aled  U|)  in  lime¬ 
stone.  ’the  most  momentous  truths  hav(*  at  men’s  minds  at 
best  hut  a  halt  and  chanc(*iy-!>  iud  ot  possession.  Wanting  in  a 
genuiiK*  opj)osltion,  or  what  might  lu*  tor  us  bracing  as  the 
diah'cties  (d’  Socrat(‘S,  or  the  disputations  ot  the  schoolmen,  our 
in(*mories  are  lumber-ro(»ms,  and  our  intt'llects  little  b(*(t(*r  than 
(Jh(*ls(\a  pensioners  paid  ott  and  suj)ei’annuated.  It  is  here 
Fmers(ni  cannot  tail  to  do  much  lasting  good  upon  ev(*ry  s(‘ction 
ot  religious  men  and  women,  although  he  has  only  rej)roduced  in 
aiiotla'r  torm  wliat  (/urlyh*,  d(dm  S.  .Mill,  and  othi*rs,  have*  already 
paintully  made  known  to  us  in  a  variety  ot  ways.  I\;rhaps  la* 
carri(.*s  his  s(‘lt-](‘sistanc(‘  too  tar  ;  but  then  w(*  do  not  carry  it  far 
enough,  or  rari  ly  juactise  it  at  all.  Our  tormalism  stands 
op|)os<'(i  to  his  idc'alism  ;  our  over-(*stimate  ot  the*  concrete  to 
his  ot  tin*  abstract.  W(‘  like  a  cr(‘(‘d  wt*  can  tell  otf  on  our 
lingers,  carry  in  our  ])ock{*t-books,  and  tick  oil  m(*ntally  wh(*n 
we  m(‘i*t  with  oth(*r-minded  beli(‘V(*rs,  (*nt(*r  th(‘ir  church(*.s,  or 
r(‘ad  their  books.  Ourmimis  an*  si'ldom  op(‘n  for  mon*  (*videnc(*, 
and  ran*ly  disposed  to  shitl  their  boundary-iullars  to  tak(*  in 
more  width,  m  w  relations,  or  lu'glected  tacts.  W(*  haste  to  f)ass 
our  j\i(lgnu‘nts  u))on  (*verything  ik‘W  in  sci(*nce,  liti'iature,  and 
art,  as  it  we  sliould  lose  our  r(*ason  it  W(,*  were*  to  leave  it 
]K)is(‘d,  waiting  tor  mon*  kmes  ledgi*.  Ib*  asks  us  why  wa*  sliould 
hasp*  to  solve;  (*v(‘ry  riddh*,  give*  uj)  our  thought  be(.*ausi*  wa*  can¬ 
not  answ(*r  (*verv  objection  to  it,  or  seek  to  dissipate  the  gi*nuin(* 
reverenci*  ot  wond(*r  and  awa*  that  li(‘S  on  our  souls  lik(^  a 
gloaming.  Aiiswers  will  come  in  due  time.  Until  then  he 
would  have  us — 
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*  Heartily  know 

"When  lialf-goda  go,  the  goda  arrive.’ 

llis  main  fault  will  apiu'ar  to  many  to  Ik*  that  ho  is  ovor 
waiting  and  watching,  flowing  otf  hut  iVoozing  iu‘Vor.  Extremes, 
liowevcr,  moot  ;  and  there  is  a  lo.sson  for  each  in  the  otherV 
error.  He  will  havi*  nu^n  ch(K»si‘  for  themselves.  Tlaue  are  two 
paths  in  religion,  as  well  lluskiu  teaches  there  are  in  art — 
truth  or  repost*,  the  way  to  the  Olive  Mountains  and  to  the  Sea  of 
Salt.  We  cannot  Indd  anything  for  ours(‘lves  until  we  have 
earned  it  hy  our  labour,  canhof  know  until  wt*  have  had  expe¬ 
rience,  cannot  sing  until  we.  have  sutVereil.  Like  every  nohh*, 
truthful  man.  In*  dettvsts  mere  religious  opinion  as  distinguished 
from  belief  and  knowledge."  Sotaates  compart'd  t»j)inion  to  one 
of  thost'  automaton  figures  t>f  Datlalus,  that  ran  away  of  tlu'in- 
.selves  if  they  wt'ie  md  fasteiu'd.  Lockt'  det'larts  tliaf  hovvt'vt'r 
much  mt'U  s  t)pinions  may  float  in  our  brains,  they  makt*  us  not 
one  jot  th('  molt'  knowing  bt'cause  they  happt'ii  to  be  true  ;  for 
what  in  tlu'in  was  scitaict*,  in  us  is  but  ‘  opinionatrity  (s/c);’  and 
.such  borrowt'tl  wealth  is  like  fairy  niont'V — though  it  wert*  gold  in 
tht^  hand  from  which  we  rtreivetl  it,  will  be  but  h'avt's  and  tlust 
when  wt'  come  to  use  it.\‘  Ivant  makt's  a  thrts'fold  tlistinction  in 
llis  usual  tri'iichant  manner.  Ojdnion  he  ]nits  as  a  c(Hisciously 
insutlicient  jutlgment,  subjet'tively  as  wt'll  as  objectivt'ly  ;  btilit'f, 
;ls  subject ivi'ly  suilicii'ut,  l)ut  t)iij(‘ctiv('ly  insufficient;  knowledge, 
JUS  both  subjt'ctivt'ly  and  obji'ctively  sutficic'nt.  We  must,  then, 
livt'  out  ami  jict  out  <»ur  crei'ds,  wresth*  with  ours(‘lv(‘s  jis  wi'Il  Jis 
with  oth(*r  im*n,  and  wiing  from  stoniest  ])ages  and  blankest 
voids  .some  jinswering  blessings.  Rest  is  darkness,  Jind  idlenes> 
di'jith. 

'rids  faith  in  the  futun*,  balanced  by  a  n'Vi'reiu'c',  even  tliough 
a  ]>:irtial  om*,  for  the  jia.st,  ]>n‘-(‘minent ly  distingui>hes  Enu'rson 
JUS  a  new  m:m  in  Ji  ik'W  world.,  We  find  it  in  Lenglbllow  and 
other  Americjin  writt'is.  It  giv<‘s  a  frt'shm'ss  ;md  jiroma  t»>  their 
liti'i'jiture  peculijiily  its  <ovn.  IV'ihaps  it  is  one  wi*  may  not, 
I’annot  cjitch.  Yet  wi*  should  not  bi*  .sorrowful  (‘Vt'ii  wlu're  we 
eanuot  b(‘  exultant,  faigl.and  is  not  vet,  nor  likidy  to  bi*  jit 
pn-^ent,  in  .anyway  ji  mouhh'n'd  ^di<»n.  (hirndous  Vaid\ees 
m.iy  \t‘nl  thi'ir  sjdei'n  by  work,  word,  .and  gi'st uri*,  on  our  pn'- 
sumed  deehaision.  Wi*  jiri'  y«‘t  by’ *  no ''imams  moribund;  Jind 
should  such  i*\a*r  Im*  tin*  i*asc,  or  tl(e  <‘mpir«‘s  that  h.avi*  spiting 
from  our  colonirs  (‘clipse  us  by  tlu'ir  xauithfulncss  and  em'rgy, 
there  will  still  be  h‘ft  us  the  joy  .and  conti'idmeiit  of  living  over 
jigidn  our  history  through  our  chihlren,  and  dr.awing  from  them 
.such  sup]»li(‘s  of  nourishment  as  imiy  midve  our  (.'Xtinction 
impossibh'. 

Einorson  finds  the  present  religion  consisting  so  much  in  good 
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hn'Cclin^,  cant,  and  the  tormality  of  a  «ri»^antie  inditVeronot',  that 
with  all  his  livi‘ly  faith  h(*  thonni^hly  despairs  of  it.  He  has 
written  many  sensihl-,‘  pa<;t‘s,  eonveyin<jf  his  iinpR'ssions  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  iwspc'ct,  and  tluw  ought  to  make  ns  hlush,  if  they  do 
not.  Many  of  his  judginents  and  geiuMalizations  are  crude  and 
hasty  enoiigh,  hut  as  a  gxaieral  estimate  from  a  m;m  of  his  stamp, 
liowever  much  we  may  take  exc(‘ptioji  to  many  of  its  details  and 
swce])ing‘ c(‘nsures,  tlu'  loth  chapU‘r  of  his  ‘Traits’  is  trustworthy, 
uncompromising,  and  nohly  ])lain-spuki‘n.  Every  religious  mind 
must  he  at  lirst  shamed,  and  afterwards  invigoratinl  hy  such  a 
lecture.  In  Annu'ica  he  represi'uts  matters  as  even  worse,  and 
^yittily,  if  not  profanely,  descrih(‘s  late  (*ndeavours  and  move- 
nuaits  as  those  of  a  whole  population  of  ladies  and  genthunen 
out  in  s('arch  of  religions.  H(‘  grows  pix)[)hetic  in  his  in*,  and 
warms  into  tervour  in  his  sadm\ss.  H(‘r(‘  is  the  peroration  of  tlui 
(*ssay  on  Worship,  in  the  ‘CVutductof  Life,’ and  lime  a  new  phjus(; 
which,  vague  enough  as  it  is  d(‘pict('d,  may  eventuate  in  another 
way  than  he  prophesies  or  we  expect. 


‘The  n‘ligi()n  ^^hi(•h  is  to  guide  and  fulfil  the  present  and  coming 
ages,  whatt'vtr  (dse  it  be,  must  be  intell(*ctu:il.  The  seientiiic  mind 
must  have  a  blit b  which  is  science.  “  Thert‘  an*  two  things,”  said 
^Mahomet,  “  wbicli  I  abhor — the  learned  in  his  infidelil Les,  and  tluj 
foul  in  li's  devotions.”  Our  times  are  impatient  of  both,  ami  especially 
the  last.  ]iCt  us  have  nothing  now  which  is  not  its  own  evidiuicc. 
There  is  sundy  enough  for  the  heart  and  the  imiginatiou  in  llitj 
religion  itself.  Let  us  not  be  pestered  with  assertions  and  lialf- 
trutlis,  with  (‘motions  and  snutlle. 

‘’flierewill  ])e  a  new  ehurch  founded  on  moral  seienec*,  at  (irst 
cold  and  naked,  a  babe  in  a  mang(‘r  again  ;  the  alge!)ra  and  rnatln’- 
inatics  of  ethical  law;  the  cluireh  of  men  to  come,  without  shawms, 
(*r  psaltery,  or  sacUhut ;  hut  it  will  have  heavi  n  and  (*arth  for  its 
beams  and  raftc'rs;  science  for  symbol  and  illnsti at i(  n  ;  it  wdl  fasti 
enough  gather  beauty,  ])ictiire,  poetrv.  Was  never  stoicism  so  sttuai 
and  exigent  as  this  shall  be.  It  shall  s(*nd  man  boim;  to  bis  central 
solitude,  sliame  tlH*se  social  supplicating  manfj(*rs,  and  maln^  him 
know  that  much  of  the  time  be  must  liavt*  biimelf  to  bis  friend,  lie 
shall  expect  no  co-oj)crati()n,  In^  shall  walk  with  no  companion.  The 
nameless  Tliought,  tl'.e  nameless  Lower,  the  svjperp(‘rsoual  ll(‘art 
he  shall  r(‘posc  alone  on  that,  lie  needs  only  his  own  verdict.  No 
good  fame  can  lu‘lp,Tio  bad  fame  eau  hurt  him.  'I'lie  laws  art?  hi.s 
consolers,  the  good  laws  themselves  are  alivi;  ;  th(*y  I;now  it’  he  have 
kept  them  ;  they  animate  him  with  the  hading  of  great  duty,  atul 
ail  endless  horizon.  Honour  and  b^rLiine  <‘xist  to  l.iin  who  always 
recognises  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great,  always  feels  himself  in 
the  pivsence  of  high  causes.’ 


It  is  at  ujicc  the  g 


lory  and  the  misfortune  of  Eim'i>dn  tliat  ho 
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stMiK^sout  so  coiispicuonsly  in  a  tlieoloi’^ico-jjhilo.sopliioal  4*liaraotor. 
His  irlorv,  inasniiioh  as  it  rovoals  to  us  how  far  lu^  is  in  advanctj 
of  many  follow-thinkers,  and  wliat  a  nohle  richttnin  ooneeption 
he  hjis  forni(‘d  for  himself  of  the  ilipiity  anrl  vocation  of  the 
>eholar.  Fijpidarity  of  itscdf  h(‘  (‘ster  ins  (‘vil.  To  he  thoui^ht 
had,  and  c<mse<pu‘ntly  hlamod,  he  ace(‘pts  as  the  truest  remu¬ 
neration  for  the  nohlost  ]).)ssihl(*  hiiinan  end(‘avours.  1  nfortu- 
natelv,  it  was  Sp\iro(‘on  who  ])erp(‘trated  that  wicked  witticism 
about  tile  Sttfurdiii/  /iVe/c?/’,  hut  it  was  cMuinently  Kmiu’sonian. 
Me  nev(‘r  puts  otf  his  seriousness  as  if  it  huno  loosely  about  him 
lik<‘ a  childish  phililK*!^;  nev(‘r  scruples  to  teach  when  divine 
thought  and  lovt‘  flow  in  upon  his  own  mind.  It  is  his  misfor- 
tun(‘,  because,  ti‘achiug  no  distinct  system,  h(‘  is  commonly 
und(M*stood  as  a  savage  iconoclast,  a  self-bibulous  finatic,  a  trans- 
etoidental  madman.  An  excludve  n'gard  for  litiu'aturi*  and  its 
hi(‘rophants,  in  a  low  democratic  smise,  carefully  marking  out 
the  (udain(‘d  from  tlu‘  self-eonstitut(‘d  prie>t  by  lines  of  demar- 
eat ion  mwer  to  1m‘  approaeh(‘d  or  crossiul,  has  disin(*lin(‘d  those  who 
would  Ik*  most  benefited  by  hi.s  aphoristic  t(‘aching,  to  grant  him 
evam  so  much  as  a  patient  ln‘aring  ;  and  otlu‘rs,  who  ought  most 
eh(‘erfully  to  wi'lcona*  him  b(‘eaust‘  In*  violat(‘s — as  gi'uius  always 
will  do,  conn*  how  it  may — all  our  orders  and  ])roprieti(‘s,  hava* 
be(‘n  ilisjMtsed  to  twa'  him  with  tear  whi'ii  in)t  with  envy,  and 
laugh  at  him  sKa‘\a‘wise,  likt*  the  clerics  of  tln^  sevent(‘enth  cen¬ 
tury  did  at  tlu‘  ho>t  (»f  unlettered  artisans  and  craftsnu*n  that 
the  Ketbnnation  suddeidy  stimulat(‘d  into  zi‘al  and  ehxpu'nce. 
We  an*  not  disptKSfd  to  defend  Ihnerson  in  all  his  abi'iiations, 
but  wa*  would  stand  bv  him  hen*,  lirinlv  and  truthfully.  In  tin* 
einl,  thriMigh  jdl  his  errors,  his  own  genius  will  sha[)0  its  lK*st 
answer,  and  aceom|>lish  its  in>bh*st  saUaition.  l>ut  if  liti'ratun* 
is  to  b(*  impregnated  with  Mivine  in.tluenct*s,  if  human  life  is  to 
lu*  li\(*d  !n‘reattt*r  on  sum*  high  and  nobh'r  plain*,  and  the  j)en- 
priest  is  to  <lo  tbr  humanity  what  cannot  lx*  done  .so  w'is(‘ly  and 
wa‘11.  if  at  all,  by  thosi*  to  whom  is  deh*gau*d  more  sp(‘i*itie  and 
»lin‘ctly  religious  culture,  tin'll  wa*  should  ring  him  in  with  joy- 
hr  11  and  p.e.m  as  a  f't'bh*  instalnu'nt  of  what  tin*  heart  anticipates, 
tin*  intelleet  struggh's  aft(*r,  and  tin*  futun*  must  n*\a‘al. 

'fiiere  is  still  neutral  gnumd.  ^lany  of  his  (*ssays  are  ujion 
erddnary  common-place  thenn*s.  I'pon  Prudence  he  is  worldly 
wise  enough  for  any  one;  on  Art  In*  strivt's,  with  Ruskin,  to  si'c 
things  only  as  tln*yare  grouinled  inhuman  jiassion  and  hope*; 
and  on  such  themes  as  Manners,  ( 'haracter,  and  (lifts,  then*  is 
mui'h  that  would  inten*st,  ainl  perhaps  not  starth*,  tin*  lowa'st 
moralist  and  tin*  lazii'st  Philistine.  Above  all,  he  is  a  pot*t, 
although  a  peculiar  one.  d'he  ]>ithy,  often  dubious,  verses  pro- 
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|inzc(l  ax  iiatiiro-loviii<r  Wonlsworil, 

an.l  iniiiassi,,,,..,!  Slielloy  Jlis  voliin’.  Coleri.loo, 

S..  pcvt.liarana.Iinixtinvof  sl  r..« 

play,  trans«'ial(‘ii(al  Avit  -iikI  iii-i  •*  otliical  liv- 

'“‘■f  "itl,  or  likc.ly  l.ri'!:  S'lA  os  '« 

poofrv  as  profo-ssors  do  of  ini-/..  ’  "lio  jiidoo  of 

what  is  most  iriacofiil  rlivthmic-!l' *'** 'l'"'’  <•"'  I'.'ilni  to 

...ay  1.0  valuod  as  an  oxtmn^l's  li.;;:!  «lovolopod.  It 

•nato,  Imt  itscliiof  value  is  in  tloU  it  dis'l 

and  ont-door  raml.ltx  Wo  arrivo  -.t  tl  .  .st.i<ly-lifo, 

niont  from  tlio  oi.oii  avonno'  of  i  r  'V-,**''  ■sooi'ot  ol  his  rotirts 
hirnsolf  to  tho  fiitnro  sinoo  ho  s-.u"l' "  '  He  Avonid  dodioato 

..r  . . . . 

nuirso  with  iikmi,  Nhfvalis  Ins  s-  i  1  ni  an  inttn- 

‘''“■“■'y;'  . . . . 

‘  1  i'0(*s  in  proves, 

(viiu*  in  droves, 

la  oiaa.i  the  eealv  her, I, 

Heilfje-like  cleave  the  air  the  hirds, 

Ji.  t„,r.h,.rii  I,,lo.,s  tly  ,vi»,lh„rt..-  , lacks 
J  'V.vvse  the  a.oantan.  ah,.,.,,  ia  llacka,  ’ 

Alei.  coasart  ,a  .-aaip  aad  towa. 
i\nt  tlie  poet  dwells  alone. 

JmxI.  w  l.o  ^rave  fo  him  the  lyre, 
t  all  nmrtals  (lie  desire, 

ah  l.reathino  men’s  hehoof, 

^•frai-hlvvay  ehaiMrt^d  J,im,  “  Sit  aloof-’* 

Annexed  a  warniri<r,  poelssav, 

<  o  (lie  lni>_r}it  preniinin, — 

sl'i'.'a  I'l'"'',’  ‘"«'''h,.r  |,!ay, 

•  a.,il  (h,.  harj.  I.,*  tiaiab. 

sO  ;iny  sh.di  mme, 

l^ut  one  shall  sinir  ; 

Two  toneh  tlie  strin^r^ 

he  harp  is  dnnih. 

i  l»on.:ii  fhere  come  a  million, 

'>  i.'O  ^,iadi  dwells  alone.’ 

1  hJilt  1*1  inii‘a\’('ls  jor  us  nmeh  (d*  In  <  i  • 

and  (s  a  trne  .iini|.o  into  his  innonno^ 

‘  j  like  a  elmreh,  j  like  a  c<J^^L 
J  l‘»'  e  a  propliet  of  (he  sonl, 

And  on  my  l,eart  monastie  aisles 

v‘‘  ><^'eet  strains  or  pensive  smiles- 

^  .■1  ..ot  for  ali  his  faith  caa  ree,  ’ 

V'ould  I  t.hat  cowled  churehmaii  he 
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Why  phonld  the  vest  on  him  allure, 

Which  I  cjuld  not  on  me  endure?’ 

lie  lovos  nil  that  has  IxH'n  rollcnl  out  from  tlio  h(*nrt  of  nature 
in  the  old  i^ihJe,  wronu^ht  into  litany  nnd  (  anticlo,  and  sculp¬ 
tured  into  ahhev,  cathedral,  and  church.  ]hit  he  likes  tin*  inteu  ior 
<sse*ntial  thought  of  which  tht'V  wi*n^  horn  lM‘tter  than  those? 
forms,  (dnyso.stoni  anel  Tayle>r  he*  aeliniros,  callino  llie  latter  the 
‘  Shaks]K'are‘  of  elivines,’  hut  e‘ven  here  In*  will  ho  liinisolf 

‘  His  we^rels  art*  inusie*  in  inr  ear, 

]  sec  his  row  l♦•(l  pt)rir}nl  dear, 

Anel  yet  for  all  his  faith  can  see, 

1  weuild  not  the  ^jod  bishop  he.’ 

lie*  eloos  not  elazzlo  hy  solitary  inia;j^e*s  .and  sinij^lo  v(‘rse's,  hut 
ploa.s<‘s  most  hy  a  playful,  eoa.\in^%  hah-tantalizini^*  he'auty.  His 
ve*rse  is  raredy  jadisluMl,  e)fte*n  faulty,  sedehun  niedliHuous,  hut 
nove*r  spasnn alie*.  ( lout  le*,  soreun*,  nn*ditat  ive‘,  it  runs  and  hops 
alono  ill  dediane'e*  of  Ihuae-e*,  lkule*an,  anel  all  the  vice‘oe‘re‘nls 
of  Parnassus.  For  many  re‘asons  it  inii^iit  almost  as  w»dl  have* 
Imumi  in  ]>rose‘,  ])ut  tlnui  eun*  wonlel  have‘  Ik‘  mi  as  imiedi  ineliiuMl 
to  re‘e“eumneMid  it  shouhl  ht‘  at  euioe*  tnrne*el  into  veM'se*,  so 
eledie*ately  ineledhiite‘  an*  mo.st  oi*  his  po  dio  oraces.  lliside'a  e)f 
the*  p«>e‘t  lie*  has  oiveMi  ns  at  laroe*,  altln)noh  ho  is  e-andiel  eMionydi 
to  tedl  ns  he  has  not  yot  fe)nnd  euie*  who  tills  emt  his  liii.;h 
ieh‘al,  or  prove‘s  mnedi  hotteT  tlian  a  Iheelalus.  llomeM*  is  too 
histeuie-al,  .and  Milteui  too  liteaarv.  We*  nmst  re*te)rt  noon  him 

«  i 

that  he*  elo(*s  not  til!  ont  euirs,  allhoui;h  he*  e*e)me*s  in'an'r  the? 
trutli  than  Ke*ats  ainl  his  ‘  he*art-e*asiiio  tilings,’  whe*n  In*  name?s 
tile*  rae*e  itse*lf. 

‘  Olympian  hards  wlie^  auni' 

1  )ivine»  id>  a«e  1)»*1  »\v, 

Tiiat  always  (itiU  us  yourji; 

And  always  keep  us  .so.’ 

I»nt  the  tine*st  peeoni  in  tin*  whole*  hook  is  tin*  e»in‘  writte'n 
npeui  tin*  ele*ath  e>f  his  hoy,  hiinoiniLj  hae*k  to  ns  all  (in*  (  ‘inler 
e*m<*tie»n  that  has  lK*(*n  te'lt,  tlnuinh  ne*ve*r  half  e*xpress(*(l.  whe*n 
the*  ehild  eef  .some  tond  int4‘lle*etnal  fatln*r  lias  lixed  lono  eaionoii 
le)  thrill  his  he*art  with  a  ne'W  ainl  intinite  ln»p(*,  ami  tln*n  sadly 
ami  sile'ntly  |>ass(‘d  away,  like*  a  vision  ami  a  propln*cy  that 
may  met,  e*annot  he*  fullillt'el.  The*  pi*rsonal  hisioiie's  of  e»nr 
eewn  lite'rjiiv  nn*n  supjiiv  ple*ntit‘ul  (*xamph‘s  i»f  this  s*»rro\vfuI 
he*re*ave*nn‘nt  :  it  has  le(*e*n  le*ft  to  Knn*rson  to  nn‘asnre*  eeut  in 
seeiii^  this  ameny  eei‘  nnsyllahle*el  alf<*e*tieen,  ami  wiite*  anotin'r,  if 
shorlor,  hi  J/e  itutriiiOL  ddn*  |)oi*m  eepens  wildly  ami  swce'tly.  d'ln* 
seeiith  wiml  fe't liras  with  its  aroinallc  lire,  hut  lias  m>  poweic 
eever  liu*  ele*  ul. 


«  I  »  «i  »  ^ 
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‘  Tlie  wondrous  child 
Who^e  silver  warble  wild 
OiitvHlued  every  pulsinij  sound 
Within  the  earth’s  cerulean  |i;und.' 

It  finds  yontj<f  buds  on  the  tivos,  but  cannot  find  tho  hiid- 
ilin^  man.  IMaintivtdy,  then,  bursts  out  the  fatlu'r’s  heart  in 
that  natural  (piestioninuj  all  ])arents  feel. when  they  tio  not 
Jitter,  re(‘allin^  to  our  imaufination  the  heroic  Hercules,  who, 
in  the  Aleestis  of  Euripides,  has  tracked  out  the  monster 
Death,  and  sidzed  from  him  the  hii^h-soided  wife  who  had 
'j^one  to  the  i^rave  as  a  substitute  for  her*  husband. 

‘  O  whither  now%  my  truant  wise  and  sweet, 

()  whither  tend  thy  feetp 
1  hful  the  rij^ht,  few'  days  n^o, 

Thy  steps  to  watch,  tliy  ])lHce  to  know; 
llovv  have  1  forfeited  the  rijiht? 

Hast  thou  forgot  me  in  a  new  delight?’ 

He  t(‘lls  us  how  death  came  to  his  (hn'p-eyt'd,  hyacinthine 
hoy,  how  he  grieved  and  was  calmed.  Our  (piotatioii  Ls  long, 
hut  is  our  last. 

‘  Not  mine,  T  never  called  thee  mine, 

]bit  nature’s  heir, — if  1  rt  pine, 

And  se^in;;  ra-ihly  torn  and  moved 
Not  what  I  made  hnt  what  I  loved, 
drow’  early  old  with  trrief  that  then 
Must  to  the  wastes  of  nature  j;o, — 

"fis  because  a  general  hope 

^Vas  (lueriehed,  and  all  must  donht  and  grope. 

h’or  Haltering  planets  seemed  to  say. 

This  child  should  ills  of  ages  stay, — 
lly  wondrous  tc>ngnc  and  guid- d  pen 
Itring  the  tlow  n  ninses  back  lo  men. 
l*ereham*e,  not  be,  but  naoire  ailed, 

I'lie  world,  and  not  the  infant  failed, 
it  was  not  ripe,  yet,  to  sustain 
A  genius  of  so  line  a  strain, 

^Vllo  gazed  upon  the  sun  and  moon 
As  if  he  came  unto  his  (jw  ri, 

And,  pregnant  with  his  grander  tliought, 
l>rought  ihe  old  order  irito  donht. 

Awhile  Ids  beantv  their  beauty  trieih 
Tl..y  could  not  f(-t‘d  him,  amt  lie  died, 

Ann  wandered  baeli ward,  as  in  scorn, 

H'o  wail  an  (lv>n  to  be  born. 

*  *  *  * 

'fhe  deej)  Heart  answered,  Weepest  thou? 

Woribu  r  eau'-e  for  passion  wild. 

If  I  iiad  not  taken  the  eliild. 


41*  «:  #  #  # 

I  came  to  thee  ss  to  a  friend, 
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Tutor?,  but  a  joyful  eye — 
lunoepuce  tlial  matclu  d  the  ?ky, 
liovely  lock?,  a  form  of  wonder, 

ricli  woodland  thunder; 

That  thou  mij^htst  entert lin  apart 
Tue  nclicht  tloAcriii^  of  all  art; 

And  a?  the  ^r«*at  all-loving  d'ty 
Tlmui'jh  hiii;ilU*?t  chanjher?  lakes  its  wav, 

M')iat  thou  inii:h*st  break  thy  daily  l>read 
AVith  l*ri)phet.  Saviour,  and  Head  ; 

That  tliou  luiuhtst  cherish  h»r  thine  own 
'Pile  riclies  of  sweet  Mary’s  Sou, 

Iloy-lb.ihhi,  Israel’s  Paragon; 

And  thou;;htest  thou  that  sucdi  a  euest 
M  ould  in  thy  halls  take  up  his  rest  ? 

\\ Ould  riHliiiii;  life  foro»*t  its  laws, 
bate’s  ^'loonjy  revolutions  piuse  F 
Jlieh  ouiens  ask  diviner  ^uess 
A'ot  to  he  conned  to  tediousness.’ 

As  a  [iroso  writor,  liowt'Viu*,  Kinorsoii  is  ir»oro  wididv  appri  - 
fiatod,  and  ino'A*  iikoly  to  ivtain  a  h)fty  atid  jKTinaiiont  posit, 

His  essays  t“vince  a  ranLC‘‘  iinivorsalitv  of  n'adiiiLT  atui 

tlioti<;ht  that  no  oihor  Ainoriean  writor  has  oijuallod.  l>(K>k^ 
of  law,  s(*i'*no(‘,  history,  trttvcfi,  hio;„na})hy,  and  t]i{‘oloe^\, 

hav(i  all  luMMi  d<‘Vouri‘il  l»y  this  Anuuioan  splilnx,  (‘to  could  In* 
road  tho  riildh*  of  his  life,  or  tin*  onii^ma  of  tin*  world,  (^ity  and 
rountry  life,  fori'st  and  niarkot,  oluh  and  church,  liavt'  all  Innai 
studi(‘d  hy  him  to  some  purpose.  Hi'  has  h  urowed  much,  wisolv, 
oviMi  widl  ;  yot  his  is  no  nuuv  I  uadi:  worm  wisdom,  no  men*  Icaf- 
learn(‘dn(‘ss.  WandiuiiiLj  thmui^li  time  and  history,  and  catcli- 
imj^  dim  Poreshadowinj^  oven  of  ('ternity,  he  has  slu'avod  a  rich 
harvi'^t  that  oladdiMis  and  iuspir(‘s  alike  l>y  its  freshiK'ss,  fnlmvss. 
and  fostivitics.  Like  Macaulay,  he  is  .aphoristic,  curt,  pith\. 
and  hrilliant,  hut  hi‘  is  hothnu>r(‘  ]>ractical  ami  more*  phi los(;- 
pliical,  more  lihcr.il  and  mon‘  humane.  Many  of  his  ajdmristus 
.ar(‘  kt‘cn  as  .louiiert's  and  suhti(‘  as  thos('  of  Xovalis.  I  loti*  arc 
a  hwv  tadhul  .at  random: — ‘  TravidlinL^  is  a  hud's  juaradiso.*  ‘  lavtuv 
reform  was  oma*  a  private  opinion,  .and  wluai  it  shall  h(‘  ,a  juiv.ati^ 
tipinion  .a'^aiu,  it  \sdl  solve  tin*  pndihan  of  the  ai^i*.’  ‘  PIk*  ham* 

cm  ncvia*  (‘xccute  anythim^  hii^dier  than  tin*  char.actm'  can  in¬ 
spire.’  ‘  IjanL:uaLr<‘  is  fo>sil  pot^try.’  ‘  Hverv  promisii  of  the 
.soul  has  inuuima'ahle  lidlilmcnts  ;  t'ach  of  its  joys  rip(‘ns  into 
a  nt‘w  want.'  ‘Prayer  is  t  ho  conttMupl.ation  of  the  facts  of  life 
from  the  hiirhcst  j»oint  ot  yii‘w.  It  is  tin*  .soliliMpiv  of  a  htdiold- 
inj^  ami  jubilant  soul.  It  is  th(‘  sjtirit,  of  (lod  pronounci iii*'  iiis 
works  i;ood.‘  ‘A  man  is  a  jj^ohlmi  imjiossihility.  We  liavt^ 
luwtu*  sct*n  a  man.’  ‘(Iml  enters  hy  a  privatt*  door  into  ovcia. 
individual.'  ‘(’haraettu'  is  centrality,  the  impos.'>ihility  <*f  hoinu' 
displaced  or  over.sot.’  ‘  CVtiiversation  is  a  game  of  circles.  Wo 
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pluck  up  the  UTTuini  that  houiuls  tlie  conuuon  silciico  on  every 
side/  ‘  Kvery  sliip  is  a  romantic  object  exc(‘j)t  that  we  sail  in/ 
‘  Pronu'theus  is  tlu‘  tlesus  of  the  old  mvtholoov/  Tliese  are  onlv 
a  f(‘w  specimens  ot  his  style  and  mood.  His  countrynum  prich; 
thems(‘lves  much  upon  his  clostdy-cut  ejiiorammatic  expression. 
Indt‘ed,  many  of  his  sentcuices  are  so  brief  and  broken,  that  his 
tlioui^ht  may  1k‘  said  to  1k‘  mori‘  betwemi  tlnun  than  in  tlnun,  as 
boilin'  only  half-bound  and  half-micrusted.  Hence  his  pi'culiar 
irregularity  and  siinn^estiveiuvss,  and  his  u.sefulness  for  what  he 
does  not  say,  the  chief  virtiu‘,  if  some  an*  to  be  believed,  of  all 
our  biblical  commentaries.  For  a  pao(»  or  two  he  will  writi'  so 
tersely  and  rigidly,  that,  although  we  can  master  tlu*  successive* 
details  as  tlK‘y  rise,  it  is  almost  as  dithcult  to  gras|>  tlu*  c(‘ntral 
dev(‘lo])ing  idea  as  with  the  writings  of  Kant.  Anon  ht*  will 
dash  out  looselv  and  wildly,  and  we  seem  to  run  a  breathh'ss  rac*e 
hitln'i*  and  thither,  without  thi'n*  b(‘ing  any  appan'iit  comu'ction 
or  logical  s(‘(|U(‘nce — we  an*  like  Maz(‘ppa,  bound,  blind,  ainl 
1k*1])I(‘^s.  Like  t^irlyle,  Ik*  occasionally  twits  ns  with  m(*re 
words  wh(‘n  wa*  expect  such  disclosur(*s  as  will  commit  him 
citln'r  to  a  more  decid(*d  liking  tor  a  common  status,  or  souk* 
hold(‘r  and  more  paradoxical  jiosition.  Wi*  anticipatii  an  exjdo- 
sion.  and  he  m(‘i\*ly  showas  us  his  armoury,  with  an  assurama* 
that  he  could  do  something  ;  we  an*  on  tip-to(*  to  see  him 
confute*  himself,  be  pe*nned  in  a  coriK‘r,  or  lost  in  a  labyiinth, 
and  Ik*  utt(*rs  an  abracadabra,  throws  dust  in  our  (*vcs,  turns  a 
somersault  cu*  two,  and  bt*hold  it  is  wa*  who  an*  compassed, 
homm(‘d  in,  and  discomtiti'd.  ddiis  wau’d-juggling  is  ne  ither 
pleasant  nor  hon(*st,  howev(*r  much  it  displays  the  nimbl<‘ne*ss 
of  his  spirit.  \Vh(*n  he  willingly  and  wilfully  excit<‘s  our 
cravings  lef  lK*ad  and  h(*art,  it  is  unfair  to  play  tin*  nuitaphysicai 
A(|uinius  and  the  dazzling,  b(*-ringed,  and  soj>hislical  (Jorgias. 
His  (*ssavs  aie  mental  transcriptions  of  the  jiliysical  delects  and 
surt‘ace-(*conomi(‘s  of  his  own  country.  ( )ld  and  new  names, 
fresli  sci'ues  and  familiar  histori(*s,  old  th(mght  ami  n(*w^  sp<*cu- 
lation,  are  iiit(‘i\voV(‘n  and  interjM»lated  as  w(*  lind  them  in  its 
local  n(mK‘nclat uiH*  and  civil  lite.  Hi*  blames  his  countaymen 
that  th(*y  come  hither  lor  legal  j>rc*cedents,  tin*  joys  of  travel, 
sociiity,  and  (*ducation,  whilst  hi*  arrogates  to  liimself,  with  miadi 
show’  of  mo(l(*sty,  a  universal  and  omnipresent  jiotent iality.  He 
cannot  aflirm  anything,  but  he  must  n<‘eds  havi*  old  thought 
and  jdirasc  toliack  and  liallast  him,  and  y<*t  others  an;  to  b<‘  new 
m(*n,  live  out  new’  lK‘riosm,  and  write  new’  books,  as  if  the 
waves  of  th(*  Atlantic  w'(*rc*  n(*vcr  wiiite  with  English  .sail,  had 
was!K*d  out  all  rem(*mbranc(*s  of  the  past,  and  w’(*re  only  mur¬ 
murous  with  the  pa‘an  of  the  future,  the  eternity  of  to-morrow. 
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He  is  not  so  vivacious  as  Irvinj^^  so  (juaint  as  Ilawtiiorno,  so 
toinlfilv  luilliaiit  as  Holmes,  so  calm  and  tinish(Ml  as  l^’cscott  ; 
luit  yet  lie  is  umjU»‘stional)ly  the  tinest  and  most  pmii^iait  wit,  the 
aciitest  and  most  |»hiloso|>!iical  essay-writer  tin*  sister  country 
has  |iroduct‘d.  Y<‘t  his  styh*  wants  more  repose,  and  is  not  tVi'e 
from  all’cctalions.  d'he  jioetrv  of  Ltinotelhuv  is  pt‘rnn‘ated  with 
a  sjiirit  of  meditative  nn'llowinss,  tliat  if  it  is  not  (l(*rmau  is 
certainly  not  American;  and  the  prose  of  Kmt'rson  displays  a 
smartm^ss  and  rajiidity  of  wav<‘  and  jet,  that  is  scarcely  Amerii'an 
if  it  is  neitln*r  French  nor  Fnolish.  In  his  constant  use  of  the 
ahhreviate  ‘’Yis’  for  tin*  c«>mmenc»*mc*nt  <it  a  sent(*nci‘,  he  reminds 
us  ot  the  pro-i*  satires  of  C'h‘avelan«l,  tin*  royalist  litterat»‘ur  ot  tin* 
sevent(*enth  centurv.  Indeed,  Ivin'i’son  inii'ht  have*  sat  t<>  him 
as  a  pupil  for  many  of  his  iiin‘st  turns  and  most  (‘xtravaoant 
witticisms;  althou^^di,  for  boldness,  irrev(*r(‘nci*,  and  down-crash- 
ino  satin*,  we  must,  with  a  blush  of  shame,  award  the  palm  to 
our  owii  countryman. 

His  b(M»ks  ai'e  to  be  used  witli  (*aution.  His  own  advici* 
resp(*ctino  tin*  writings  of  Sw(*d(*!d)oro,  holds  true  ot’  his  own. 
Many  of  his  thouj^dits  are  true  in  transition  and  falsi*  if  lixed, 
and  those  who  have  studied  him  mo>t  do  not  speak  highly  of 
their  intellectually  inviooratino  tcndein*y.  Not  a  few  wdl  read 
him,  Imwever  wronely  it  may  be,  as  Chatham  did  his  dictionary, 
as  he  hiimelt  eontesses  to  do  Proclus  and  Plato.  His  ‘  Kepn*- 
senlative  .Men  ’  is  a  noble  and  i*lo(juent  book,  clearing  our  imn'r 
sision,  and  putting  into  some  definite  conceptions  the  warm 
and  tender  estimate  we  make  of  su<*h  nn*n  in  our  hearts  and 
imaoinatimis,  althouidi  it  i>  not  without  som*  little  of  that 
transcendental  vagueness  common  to  all  who  have  in  any  way 
emboilied  Fichte's  idea  of  the  oreat  man  as  he  who  is  inspired 
with  the  divine  id«*a  of  tin*  universe.  To  litt*rary  men  it  has 
irresistibh*  attractions,  and  whoso(‘Ver  can  peruse  it  without 
beino  lit’ted  up  into  more  of  the  limitless  hoju*  and  faith  of  mi'U 
of  oenius.  is  .so  far  oijt  about  in  death’s  purgatorial  rails,  that  it 
were  not  worth  any  man's  trouble  to  o.dvanise  him  into  tittino 
vivacity,  or  endeavour  to  couvinei*  his  rapidly  vanishing  reason, 
tliat.  it’  he  be  not  an  homunculus  he  is  certainly  not  a  man.  ( )f 
his  recent  wi*rk,  tin*  ‘  ( ’onduct  of  Life,'  we  have  said  litth*, 
but  indicateil  much.  Fseful  as  coinjilet ino  tin*  chain  ot*  his 
ihouoht.  and  developing  the  conclusions  that  some  ot  his  acute.st 
readers  had  already  t’ori'seen.  it  exhibits  his  doublings  jiml  evolu¬ 
tions,  and  enables  us  to  cst iniati*  his  win *le  career  as  a  thinker,  and 
measure  him  by  his  own  exalteil  standard.  Tin*  bueyancy  and 
fervour  of  his  \outh  is  tied,  and  he  is  here  reviewing  his  own  life 
in  writin*4  lessons  t’orutheis.  We  miss  much  of  his  ilia*,  felicitous 
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imai^inations  and  deep,  oarnest  tones.  Like  the  |>oet  in  his  own 
essay,  he  may  have  indueed  many  to  confide  in  Iiiin  as  a  new 
inspiration  tliat  sliouhl  shame  them  out  of  their  earth-hung(Ts, 
and  liluTate  tliem  in  a  purer  and  diviner  atmosphere.  His  last 
hook  is  rather  undeceiving.  With  much  that  is  undeniably 
excellent  and  true,  forceful,  witty,  and  jn’actical,  there'  is  more 
self-surrender  to  the  impulses  of  the  time,  a  narrower  view  of 
Imman  life  and  human  capacity,  a  mmx*  contented  enjoyment  of 
all  pins  as  in  itself  someway  and  somehow  the  betU'r  ami  the 
])est,  and  an  unmistakable  preaching  of  a  positivism  that  comes 
ill  from  one  who  starteei  with  Plato,  ran  alongside  Plotinus,  and 
would  be  the  Coleridge  of  America,  the  systeinless  seer  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  The  first  essay  on  Fate  has  (‘hilled 
many  hitherto  ardent  admirers.  It  is  rough,  unfinisht'd,  inde- 
fmit(‘.  This  he  sc'i'ius  to  have  felt  hims(‘lf,  or  he  would  not  have 
doiu'  what  is  so  unusual  with  him,  alludt'  to  possible  or  actual 
criticisms,  and  make  an  indin'ct  dc'fi'iici'  of  it  farther  on  in  the 
same  volmm'.  d'he  right  use  of  fat(‘  may  Ix',  as  In'  says,  to  make 
us  courag(mus  and  olx'dic'iit,  and  bring  up  our  conduct  to  the 
loftiiK'ss  of  nature  ;  and  Carlyle  may  have  done  well  to  pri'ach  it 
when  he  wanden*d  in  tin;  miry  clays  and  subt<‘rram*an  cavt'rns  of 
r!i(‘  (‘verlasting  ‘No;’  bnt  to  tak(‘  it  up  as  fain'ison  has  doin', 
and  tack  on  to  it  all  that  Call,  Spurzln'im,  Lavater,  and  Queteh^t 
}iav(‘  ()rganizcd  out  of  a  few  indnbitabk^  facts,  and  modern 
pliy.sico-j)sychology  has  entiri'ly  disprovi'd,  is  to  make  this  high 
.’n*c('ssity  a  ])oor  pitiful  affair  tliat  is  in^t  worth  building  so  much 
as  an  altar  about,  and  inclines  oin'  to  think  that  tlu'  witty  monarch 
of  (^istile  (h'servc's  a  rc'suscitation  to  juove  to  the  imxh'rn 
unscientific  man  what  a  ]xx)r  job  and  crank  machim^  tin*  uni¬ 
verse  of  mind  and  inatti'r  still  is,  with  all  its  wisi'  nn'u  and  stujiid 
studmits.  In  otin*r  (‘ssays,  as  tlio.si*  on  Cnltnn',  Worship,  and 
ik'auty.  In*  waiins  into  sonu'what  of  his  old  (*nthusiasm,  and  wi^ 
catch  a  nnuin'iitarv  glanc(*  of  tin*  young(‘r,  niinbliT  spirit  in  the 
cold  and  sli|)per(*d  ])antal<x)n.  There,  will  U*  few  Englishmen, 
W(*  tinnk,  who  can  implicitly  accc'pt  him  as  tln'ir  life-gnid(*, 
eitln*r  for  themsc'lvc's  or  tln'ir  childn'ii.  Pos'jibly  his  b(K»k  might 
s(*rve  f(»r  tin*  rode  ^itiecunt  of  a  in'W  ( )w(‘n-Enn'r.sonianism  that 
might  found  a  in'W  state,  a  mild  Platonic  republic,  out  some¬ 
where*  )»y  a  river-side  in  the  wilds  of  tin*  Far  Wi'st.  d’his  our 
wis(‘  se(*r,  ho\V(*v(‘r,  does  not  wish.  IVthagoras  broke  hims(*lf 
with  an  institntiem,  and  In*  will  Ik*  no  charlatan.  Wi*  are  not  to 
make*  a  grand  iilama  of  him,  but  he  will  lx*  our  Indian  gnid(*, 
our  wild  man  o’  the  mountain,  our  (N)lnmbns  of  the*  main.  Mis 
caravel  may  be  unsc'aworthy  for  a  long  voyage,  bnt  may  stand 
until  we  have  reacln.'d  better  timber  and  better  coves,  and  eva'ii 
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s(‘rvo  us  when  broken  uj)  to  erect  new  lioinesteiuLs  to  ilofend  us 
from  the  warring  eliuneuts  and  the  jaws  of  wild  lu'nsts.  He  is  at 
l(‘ast  modest,  and  we  shoidd  Ih‘  just.  His  hook  is  at  variance 
in  many  ways  witli  tin*  excoi^itations  of  our  own  best  thinktu's. 
S»  much  tin*  h(‘tter.  We  want  variety,  Ci)llision,  and  ethico-i^ivil 
and  political  Sorhonmvs  and  admirable  Chiebtons.  Let  us  be 
content  to  use  him  as  much  as  we  can,  and  blame  him  only  as 
much  as  he  destuves.  It  is  as  impossibh*  that  a  man  should  be 
always  wronu^,  as  it  is  that  he  slnndil  1k‘  always  rii»'ht.  Even  the 
fat  boy  in  ‘  Pickwick'  was  broad  awake  on  one  occasion  and 
when  l(*ast  expin^ted.  Whenever  any  thoughtful,  earnest,  and 
isolati'd  mind  tak(‘s  u|>,  as  he  has  done,  the  leadint^  topics  of  oui 
Imman  lib*,  In*  is  sun*  to  ch‘ar  the  moral  atmospln*re  of  some  ol 
its  nn‘])hitic  vapours,  and  starth*  us  into  doin^^and  t hinkin^.  what 
W(*  otherwise  in*ver  mij^dit,  althoni^h  he  can  scarcely  ke(*p  hims(‘lf 
lr(*(.*  from  the  extrava^^ance  of  cont(‘mj»latino  iIm*  wlmh*  tiirouLd! 
tin*  thoui^ht  that  bn‘atln‘s  upon  him  from  the  books  on  hi> 
shelves  and  the  olowino  h(‘at  of  an  enthusiasm  jiccnliar  to  the 
study,  (‘ven  wlnm,  as  in  his  own  casi*,  he  is  continually  cln'cked 
by  a  lissonn*  rustic  practicality  rarc*ly  fomid  as  tin*  parallel  ot 
so  keen  a  mystical  pt*rce|>tion. 

What  his  ‘  English  d’raits’  should  do  for  us,  his  other  work> 
must  do  for  Americju  Ami<lst  the  hurry-scurry  of  an  uns<‘tth‘d 
boyish  fernn‘nt,  In*  canni>t  fail  to  do  much  ptainanent  oood  even 
when*  In*  may  (h)  some  tetnporary  haian.  f'oroetfnl  of  oM  law.'^ 
and  nnn*alit i(‘s,  his  countrymen  an*  impelled  to  all  mamn'r  ot 
excuses.  Out  then*,  away  from  n'strainini;’  associations,  tln‘y 
yi(‘hl  themsi'lves  up  to  indnlocnce,  tolly,  and  sin.  lb*  wani> 
lln'in  that  it  will  all  c«uin‘  out  in  tiiin*,  cut  their  l‘a<.*es  into  hard- 
nt*ss  ainl  nn‘amn*ss,  shine  throui^h  their  i*yi‘s,  leap  out  iu  tln'ii 
words,  ainl  strno^le  into  plainest  revelation  in  tlu*ir  very  .^ait. 
If  they  an*  literary  nn*n,  and  usi*  wine,  opium,  or  ether,  to  help 
tln*ir  spirits,  it  will  In*  sci'u  in  what  tln*v  writ(*.  lb*  ]>laiidy 
warns  tln*m  that  tin*  nniversi*  prot(*cts  itself  by  j>itil(*ss  publicity. 
If  o«nnl  is  done,  nn*n  will  be  tin*  b(*tter  for  it  ;  il‘(*vil,  tin*  w«nve'. 
If  nn*n  lie,  or  live*  double*  lives,  tln*ir  t;dsi*hood  and  hypejcrisy 
caiumt  bi*  ce>nc(*ah*d  ;  mountains  cannot  hieh*,  (‘arth  it.-elt' 
camn*t  coV(*r  tln*ir  shann*.  'Pht'ir  radicalism  In*  hat<*s,  it  is  so 
unlovino  and  d(*st met ivt*.  ddn*ir  slav(*ry  In*  has  lifl(*d  up  a 
warnino  V(»ict*  against,  for  «n\c(*  towt'rinn  into  i^ioantii*  mena<*(*.' 
ainl  ervino.  Woe*!  woe*!  like  an  e)ve*rburde*ne*d  jMe>pln‘t.  \  e‘t  his 
ln*art  is  lununl  up  with  tln*m  ami  theirs,  lb*  loves  tin*  ele*ar  e»lel 
J)cfnos,  ami  his  se*lf-ele*elie*ati«m  to  tln*m  is  in  (*\a‘rv  way  weirthy 
e)f  tln‘m,  ami  will  have*  its  re‘warel.  He»w  In*  thinks  iu  the  pn’se'Ut 
crisis  erne  we.)ulel  very  much  like  io  know;  that  he  synqiathises 
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fo..J  las  son-uw.  u,th  lu.n,  au.1  catch  his  joy  or 

T]ior(‘  are  some  TKirtieuI-irs;  irf  i,;..  i:r  i  i  •  , 
with,  l)ut  none  sufHci.'iit  to  conn.l  f  'i>''t<>rv  to  he  nji't 

abstain,  therefore,  fro, a  ti  e  X  .  T  '’'"-'.•W'.V.  W.^ 

«u.l  i-isatiate.  ile  is  a  n, v.sli  ’  T".'". 

cat,  (hink,  ami  sl.'e|.,  like*  other  nic,'/ "|iv^"^'  Vl^' ^ 
a.T0bat,  like]hvd.?i;vea,\he  si'  ,  ;r  1"' 
iiients,  and  crowd  his  stmlv  with  'istr  I 'l  "I"’"  >"«  Kar- 

. ..I  to...c.  lo:/' ■  r ; '  iiri::;:: 

essavs  in  svini.athetic  ink . .  '  ‘"'''K-n  t— w  rite  h,s 

■dioi  tcst  h.ogi-aphies,  and  that  our  life  is  stu.l  iIIu.mI  wi(  ll'y!],/ 

-  *i-e  nonce,  ids  own  ideidis...,  a,.d  !  i  ^ 

•;  1;  <  1-al^t.v,  we  have  been  d.eandng  abont  d.van.s  and  tl’.el,- 

seb"  i  I'""-.  ii(,  whithei-,  and  coinimr 

•  bes  only  to  hml  that  w<-  aie  other  |,eo,,|e.  Seriouslv  howver 
■  M.e.-,son  .seneot  tho.se  men  that  it'  is' desind.le  wd’s  |  -a 
•;  MC  mom  dearly  estimate,  and  st.ike  a  balamv,  or  ind  cate  lb 
'a  me, /or  between  tbo.se  who.se  a,|mim(ion  for  him  In'.v  bl 
'  uiMie.1  to  a  .syllooism  with  (he  middle  tern,  .struck  on't' ami 
-e  who,  having  never  e.xanimed  him  for  themselves  be’liev  ■ 

I  1  <>i\ plKMue,  ;ni(l  will  lia\c  vvriy  morv  .  *  i  i 

'vrite  him.self  an  a.ss  who  sho,,ld  >,a..sn,.,e  to  ^  W 

<•••  -vas,.,.  with  the  ,,!,aine.st.  co,.', .ense.  '  1.  Is  nl.llb 
tile  nul'ii'M"’  <l'>ing;  at  least  we  l.laim 

wi'l  •  V  '"’i;'>  <"  dc'laie  its  |.o.s.sibility  to  whomsoever 
"Id  adv.-ntme  more  bravely  into  the  lists.  "“oin.socv, , 
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LHTTKllS  FllOM 

1>KT\VEEN  tlie  initsiilo  nnd  th(‘  inside  of  a  hook — as  of  n 
)  man — then*  is  frtMjuently  hut  a  sli^dit  eoin‘s{»ondciK*(‘,  fro- 
tjiKUitly  a  strikim.^  diversity.  On  t\irnino  (>v(‘r  th«‘  ]);ioi‘s  of  ;» 
new  Volume  of  attradive  i‘xt(‘rior,  we  are  (‘ften  as  unplea.santly 
undeceived  as  \vas  \Vords\vortli  concerning  jus  rt‘ticent  sjK'ctatoi’ 
of  Wimlernnue,  wlieii,  on  ihe  introduction  of  the  dumpliiii^s  at 
tic*  inn  dinner,  the  .same*  lips  that  had  ]>ronounc(.sl  the  just  de¬ 
cision,  ‘  Maeniticent  1’  ^ave  v’ent  to  tic*  de(*j>er  fei‘linL;s  of  the 
man  in  tlu* — to  the  ]> oet — unexpt‘cted  uttcaaiKH*,  ‘  Them’s  the 
chaps  for  iiu* !  ’  It  is  othi'i’wise  witli  the  volume  lud’ore  us. 
()utwardly  plain  and  substantial,  it  is  so  inteinally  ;  di.slinct  in 
its  title,  .so  is  it  in  its  styh*  ;  and  the  ‘  lh'iua>x'  which  stands 
out  .s(“parate  from  the  re.st  of  tin*  title,  most  correctly  symholizes 
the  self-assertion  and  .self-complacency  of  the  man.  Mi*,  ikue'on 
has  inspir(‘d  us  with  (‘onsiil(‘rahle  (*ste(*m  for  him.  In  his  v«)lunie 
lu'  has  pn‘.s(‘nt(*d  us  with  a  singularly  distinct  portrait  of  himself. 
Rahelais  and  Montaieic*,  with  tlieir  contid(‘ntial  communicat i(»ns. 
have  scarcely  done  more  to  mak<‘  th(‘m.selvt‘s  familial*  to  theii* 
rea<lers  than  hi*  has;  familiar,  of  (‘mir.si*  w(‘  nc'an,  as  to  his 
mental  hahits  ami  characteri.stic.s,  and  not  as  to  the*  colour  (►!  his 
iiair  or  tin*  h*neth'  of  his  m».se.  In  Mr.  liurL^om  W(‘  have  a 
tlmrouijh  Ikielishman  (»f  ‘the  Upper  'J'en  Thousand’  type;  at 
once  a  .sciiolar  and  a  Gentleman  ;  religious,  hut  not  aso'tic, 
.scarct'ly,  |M‘rhaps,  umh'rstandiiu^  an  as<*etic  ;  inllexihly  veracious, 
hut  toK*rant  of  error  in  others,  especially  if  the*  ernu*  take  a  j»i‘*- 
turt*sepie  form,  ami  Ik*  imluloe^d  in  hy  dwelh'is  (Hi  othei*  s!ior«‘s  ; 
strono  in  his  convictions,  hut  calm  in  their  expri‘.ssion ;  c(Huteous, 
Imt  not  .shrinkim;  from  de'alini^  a  .st'Ve're  hhov  at  a  tricky  oppo- 
m*nt,  laueiiine  with  a  kind  of  m*hh‘  .scorn  ev(*n  while*  he  eioes  .so  ; 
an  areie'iit  love*r  of  natural  he*auty,  and  as  thoreni'^^di  a  hater  of  th** 
tlimsy  and  the*  me*an  in  human  art  :  loe;ie*aI  in  his  hahits  of 
thought,  hut  not  fre*e‘ fre>m  conve*ntionaIitie*s  ami  pre*jmlie*es  ;  vet 
the*  e*(»nve*ntiona!itie*s  are*  rathe*r  orace*ful,  and  the*  jue‘juelie*(‘s  are 
umpie‘st ieenahly  hone*.st  ;  an  aelmire*r  e)f  the*  e»ld  rathe*!*  than  e»f  the* 
ne'W,  e»f  the*  piae'tie'al  latlle*!*  than  eef  the*  iele*al,  te)  whenn  the*  Weillei 
has  he'e'ii  kiiiel,  ami  whe)  has  ne»t  anv  ve'iv  trouhle'.seime*  ele.'sire*  to 
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SCO  tlic  world  other  than  it  is  ;  a  favouritt‘,  wo  arc  sure,  with  the 
oontlor  sox  ;  ‘  Lj;ood  ooinpjuiy’  at  tlio  (linn(‘r-ta])!o  or  in  the 
(‘xonrsion  ;  n'ady  witli  liis  juai  ;  hy  no  moans  oonhanplihlc  in 
tlu‘ |)ul|>it ;  and  witli  the  mottle*  in  him,  if  lu'od  wort*,  like*  Otlo  of 
]>ay(*ux,  and  othc*r  warlike  bishops  (►f  early  times,  to  t*xehan^T 
the  surplice  for  the  coat  of  mail. 

Mr.  J>uiL!;on  wears  the  surplice  ;  and,  of  course,  as  a  dii^nitarv 
of  till*  Chuich,  and  as  a  membt*!’  of  that  section  of  it  which  W(‘of 
till*  throiiLC  that  are  without,  undistimn’uishiuir  of  the  minor 
shades  of  differenci*  within,  call  ‘High,  Dissi'iiti'is’  conn*  in  ibra 
share  of  his  ])rojudic(‘s.  Th(*ir  (*rrors  art*  not  sutiicit'ntly  grace¬ 
ful,  and  tht'Y  tlwt‘ll  in  too  close  proximity  to  be  toh*rat(*tl. 
!Mr.  Ihirgon  states  his  opinion  of  tht'ni  unrt*sei’V(‘dIy.  Tht*  reli¬ 
gious  syst(*m  of  I )i.sst‘nters  is  a  jiurt'ly  human  and  unsatislying 
one;  in  an  inti'llectual  jioint  of  vit‘W  it  is  absurd,  anti  ('ift'iids 
the  rt'ason  ;  it  is  unscriptural  in  its  charat*b*r,  and  alarms  the 
coirscienct*  ;  anti  it  larg(*ly  rt'sults  in  jiractical  immorality,  by 
which  till*  man  of  su])(*rior  instinct  is  otlendetl  and  disgustt*d 
(p.  dOb).  'rht‘se  are  t'xct*t‘tlingly  gravi*  charges  ;  tin*  last  espt*- 
cially  tlt*servt‘s  to  bt*  indignantly  chalh'iigetl  ;  but  wt*  art*  not 
tlisposed  to  deal  with  them  on  this  occasion,  or  to  tpiarrel  with 
Mr.  Jhirgon  for  making  them.  How  it  comt's  to  jiass  that  In* 
inak(*s  them,  we  have*  already  t*xplaint‘tl.  For  tlit*  sakt*  (d‘  the 
]ilt*asure  the  rest  of  his  book  has  given  us,  wt*  frt*ely  forgivt*  him 
this  wrong,  and  will  content  ourst'lves  with  pleading  in  his  own 
words,  or  in  adaptations  of  them,  wlu'n  In*  vindicates  Ins  dissi*nt 
from  the  (diurcli  of  Home.  ‘  It  is  conecuvablt*,  sur(*ly,  that  tfvo 
branch(*s  (and  if  /ev),  why  not  mort*?)<»f  the  ('atholic  (Jhurtrh 
may  hold  “  the  Catholic  faith,’' and  proft*ss  “  the  CMtholic  rt*li- 
gioii,”  and  tln‘rt*fort*  bi*  t'litith'd  to  retain  the  undivided  attach- 
nit'ut  of  tln*ir  rt*s])ective  childri*n  !’  (p.  dl(l).  ‘  In  whatever 
branch  of  tin*  Chui’ch  Catholic  (lt)l>  has  caust*d  our  lot  to  be 
thrown,  there  we  may  i(*asonablv  lioja*  to  “  s.ave  oursouls  alivt*;” 
if  W(*  makt*  tlio  most  of  tin*  o|)portunities  within  our  n*ach,  and 
of  tin*  advantag(*s  wt*  enjoy,  individual  obt'dienct*,  ])(*rsonal 
holint‘ss,  tln*se  art*  tln^  only  conditions  n*«|uisite  for  bl«*ssedness  ' 
(p.  dd!)).  ‘  If  thtut*  bt*  no  salvation  except  to  members  of  tin* 

“  Moinish  and  Anglican  brancht*s”  of  tin*  Church  (Mtholic,  I 
must  d(‘|)(‘nd  on  Cod’s  tt‘nder  nn*rcies,  with  “()w(*n  and  IIowi*,” 
and  all  tin*  rest  of  the  r(*verend  Fatht'rs  of  tin*  “  Fret;”  Church 
of  Fngl.ind’  (|>p.  dd7 — We  arc  awan*,  and  are  soriT  to  be 
aware,  that  Mr.  Ihirgon  might  r(;jt*ct  our  plea  on  tin*  ground  that 
we  are  not  memb(*rs  of  any  branch  of  tin*  (/hurch  (Mtholic.  ^  In 
one  j)lace  (]).  d(>d)  In*  says,  ‘  I  I'litirely  sub.scribc  to  tin;  axiom, 
extra  Eceleskun  nulla  salus;'  and  in  another  (p.  dIO),  ‘  Jf  our 
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orders  arc  invalitl,  tluMi  are  we  indeed  in  a  piteous  case  ;  tor 
then  we  are  not,  ]»rojK*rly  sp(‘aking,  a  Chureli  at  oU.  1  know 
nothing  ot*  a  (.’hurcli  whicli  Iwis  not  a  tliri'et’old  order  of  niinisti  v. 

I  hold  no  ordination  to  he  valid  which  a  hishop  has  not  lu‘stowt‘d; 
and  I  ('annot  admit  that  any  one  is  a  tnu^  hishop  whosi‘  com¬ 
mission  and  aiithorit V  have  not  hec'ii  di'vised  to  him  in  nnhroken 
line  fnnn  the  a])ostles  of  .IksUS  Chuist  himself’  Th(‘  infer¬ 
ence  as  to  oiirseKes  is  ohvions.  We  are  dismisst'd,  as  of  old 
tiim‘,  to  th(*  ‘  uncovenanted  m<‘rci<*s.’ 

hint  we  turn  from  Mr.  liiniron’s  tn^atnnmt  of  onrsi  lves  to  his 
ho(>k,  and  thert‘  we  find  V(‘ry  much  l(>  admire.  Of  its  styl(‘  we 
liave  alr«‘ady  s)>oken.  In  its  skilful  arran^iMiuMit  of  the  various 
topics  <»f  discussion,  it  stands  in  the  \a‘ry  first  clas.s.  As  a  piece 
of  oo(m1  ^^Mieralship  of  multifarious  facts,  wc*  din'ct  attention  t(* 
tlie  account  of  the  liomi>h  service's.  Of  the  twenty-six  lett(*rs  of 
which  tlie  lMH)k  is  made  U|>,  twoare  dc'voti'd  to  an  account  of  the 
e'elehrated  New  'J’estament  manuscript  1> ;  six  to  an  invc'sti Ra¬ 
tion  ami  (‘uuim'ratiim  of  tlie  various  popular  .services  of  tin* 
Komish  fdimch  ;  nine  to  a  di'scription  of  tin'  C  atacomlis,  and  the 
determination  of  tlu'  nature  ami  I'xtmit  of  the  testimony  of  ihesi' 
HH'eptacles  of  t!i(‘ am'ii'Ht  tlead  on  the  points  of  doctrim'  in  dis¬ 
pute  lu'tween  Ivoim*  and  the  Protestant  churclu's  ;  and  thri‘(‘  to 
a  |H>pular  ri‘ply  to  th«‘  ri'asons  advanccil  hy  thi*  Pajiists  wlierefon' 
A ni4lo-0ath(>lics  slmuld  hecoiiu'  Homan  Catholic.s.  d’hese  ait' the 
main  jufints  of  intere>t  in  tlu;  hook.  Of  the  rt'mainiuiLr  six 
leltors,  om*  is  introduettUT  ;  one  coiu'erns  tlu'  sources  of  tlu* 
fhiLilish  Prayt'i*  Pook  ;  tuu'  is  a  comment  on  modern  Pomanism, 
ami  an  exp(»sure  of  certain  tallacii'S  ri-latiiiL^  to  it  ;  one — without 
intendinu^  anytliino  depri'ciatory — is  a  ramhlino  account  of  a 
ramhle  ah(»ut  lh*me  ;  ami  two  chic'fly  concern  Naples,  Pomjieii, 
and  Paestum.  I'he  hook  is  dedicated  to  the  Mm;li>h  conoreea- 
tion  at  Pome,  of  which  Mr.  Pur^on  was  for  some  time  chaplain. 
As  is  (‘Xplained  in  the  preface,  tliest'  aie  not  .strictly  ‘  Lett(*rs 
/Vo/n  pome,’  hut  such  letters  as  an  inteliioeut  travelle  r  wouhl 
write*  from  Peum*,  if  he*  enjeeyed  suflicie'nt  le-i.-un*  te)  do  se>. 
d’\\i*nty  of  tlu'm  tir.st  appcaie'el  in  the*  (i no n/ lit k ,  hetwei'n 
Aui,mst  lo,  PShP,  aiul  January  2,  IStil.  d’lu'.se,  care'i'ully  re'\  i.sed, 
with  six  eetlu'rs  adde'd,  are*  now  ]U(*s('nlcel  to  us  witii  a  si'ini- 
a]»ole»ey  for  tlu*ir  unh'arncel  <*haracter.  ‘  It  has  heen,’  .savs 
^Ir.  Puri;:e)n,  ‘  tlu*  writi'i's  de*sire  threuii^hout  te)  addie.ss  ntfclit- 
ratlu*r  than  le*arne*el  re-aelcrs.  J’he  woi'k  will  he*  lume  tlu* 
le-^s  acce*j)tahle*  on  this  acceumt  to  tlu*  ^em*ral  puhlit*.  Tlu* 
‘  h  ariu'el  n*ade*rs  are*  te*w ;  tlu*  ‘  intelli»^e*nt’  are,  happily,  ev(*ry 
day  increasing  in  numhe*r. 

Even  a  merely-  *  intelligent’  reader,  notwithstaiiding  that 
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a  lady  (*onvs])Oiid(‘nt  of  Mr.  lluri^on’s  ]m*()]iouiicimI  tlu'iu  ‘  vi'rv 
‘dry/  ^vill  deliglit  iu  Ijotters  11.  and  Ill.,  wliilo.  they  oonstituto 
one  of  those*  parts  of  tlie  hook  to  >vliieh  ‘loarni'd’  readers 
>vill  most  |>n)in])tly  turn.  In  this  age*  id*  revived  (‘ritieisni 
and  appeal  to  first  aiithoritie's,  tlu're  are*  fe*Nv  ‘  inte'Hige*nt  ’ 
ivaders  eif  tlie*  ^e'W  Te'staine*ut  whe)  eh)  not  fe*e*l  an  inte'i'e'St 
iu  the  inori*  aneie*nt  manuseripts,  and  e‘spe.*eially  in  manuseript 
B,  to  whieh  sueli  ele*fe*iene*e  is  shown  by  Alfonl  anel  'rise*h(*nde)rf. 
Mr.  Bnrgon  was  privile‘ge*el  with  an  inspeetie)n  of  it  for 
an  liour  and  a-half;  hut,  as  lie*  re'inarks,  ‘an  hour  and  a-half 
‘soon  geM*s  wlien  tlie  e*ve  has  to  find  its  wav  throuirli  a  fe)rest  of 
‘uneials.’  NeveTtheless,  his  re'port  is  highly  inte're'sting.  Hero 
is  Ids  elescription  of  the*  outward  appearanee  of  tins  MS. :  — 

‘  This  famous  (’oelev,  wliioli  is  nninberod  (as  all  tlie  we)rlel  knows) 
Xe).  1,201),  isa  ipiarto  volume,  boiinel  in  red  inore)e*co,  about  four  am’ 
a-half  inclie’s  thie*k  ;  the  vellum  pages  being  ten  anel  a-half  inehes 
high,  and  ten  im*hes  acreiss.  Every  jiage  eoiitaiiis  three  columns, 
and  there  are  about  seventeM'u  or  eighte'on  letters  in  a  line.  The 
e'aligraphv  is  ex(|uisite,  and  the  ]MS.,  though  it  has  not  always  be*eMi 
we*U  used,  is  in  admirable  eoiidition.  The  letters  are  very  unlike 
what  is  eommonly  represented.  .  .  .  Tdiere  is  no  spae*c  between  any 
of  the  words,  nor  was  there,  1  believe,  originally,  a  single  capital 
letter  to  be  seen  in  the  volume  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Xo  part 
of  tlie  manuscript  has  at  any  time  been  miniated.  There  is  an 
occasional  division  into  paragraphs ;  but  for  several  ])ages  the 

writing  was  often  continuous . The  ])lan  of  the  transcriber 

was  to  write  each  book  steadily  on,  column  by  column,  until 
he  finished  it.  There  he  broke  off,  leaving  the  rest  of  that  column 
blank  ;  and  (with  one  memorable  exception,  to  be  specified  hereafter) 
he  began  the  next  book  at  the  ht*ad  of  the  next  column.  There  is, 
therefore,  only  one  entire  column  left  blank  in  the  whole  IMS.’ 

‘The  first  thing  which  strikes  even  an  unpractised  eye  with 
surprise  in  looking  at  this  extraordinary  ]\1S.,  is  the  fact  that 
the  words  are  carefully  accentuated  througliout,  and  the  initial 
vowels  as  invariably  and  carefully  marked  with  their  proper 
breathings.  (Even  the  monogram  1C  has  its  accent  and  breathing 
added.)  This  was,  of  course,  the  work  of  a  much  later  age — 
the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  century.  Furnished  with  this  clue, 
one  examines  the  INIS,  more  attentively,  and  speedily  becomes  aware 
of  another  and  a  far  more  striking  phenomenon ;  namely,  that  (for 
the  most  part)  a  very  careful  scribi*  has  gone  over  the  manuscripts  a 
second  time  from  one  end  of  the  volume  to  the  other.  This 
was  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  skilful  pen  which  added  the 
accents :  and  not  only  must  a  most  accurate  hand  have  guidiul  that 
pen,  but  a  most  seholar-like  eye  and  critical  judgment  must  have 
informed  that  hand.  The  scribe  (or  critic  rath(*r)  to  whom 
the  book  belonged,  tinding  himself  in  possession  of  a  beautifully 
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writtiMi  .M8.,  but  ol‘  which  the  writing  was  already  growing 
somewhat  Taint,  when  he  set  about  deepening  the  colour  «d'  the  ink, 
availed  himselT  of  the  opportunity  in  that  way  to  corroborate 
certain  readings,  and  to  express  his  condemnation  of  others.  Thus, 
did  the  N,  t>€A»ct/(TTiK'(Jr,  before  a  consonant  oliend  him,  or  the  E  in 
such  a  word  as  lie  simjdy  left  both  letters  in  pale 

brown  ink.  Did  lie  disapprove  of  the  spelling  of  T^cratpaKovTa? 
He  retouched  every  letter  except  the  second  E,  and  wrote  A 
immediately  above  it.  Did  he  wish  to  condemn  a  whole  sentence? 
Instead  of  drawing  his  pen  through  it,  he  simply  left  it  pale, 
and  withheld  from  all  those  words  the  honour  of  accentuation. 
Thus,  hapj)ily,  one  is  able  to  form  an  exact  notion  how  the 
:\is.  must  have  appeared  before  it  underwent  revision ;  for,  as 
Vereellone  ingenuously  admits  (and  that  learned  man  is  far  lietter 
acquainted  with  the  MS.  than  any  other  person  living),  ‘‘The 
mistakes  which  the  original  scribe  has  made  are  of  ])erpetual 
recurrence.  They  almost  all,  however,  consist  of  simple  omissions; 
omissions  of  one,  tw’o,  or  tiiree  w'ords,  sometimes  of  half  a  verse,  a 
whole  verse,  and  even  of  several  verses.”  After  accounting  for  this 
on  the  well-known  principle  that  the  eye  of  a  copyist  is  constantly 
led  astray  by  the  ])roximity  of  a  like  word  or  expression  (which 
fully  explains  the  omission  of  such  a  verse  as  ^latt.  xii.  17),  the 
learned  author  adds, — “  1  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  in  the  whole 
Codex,  which  at  ])resent  consists  of  upwards  of  1,100  [lages, 
it  would  be  more  curious  to  lind  a  folio  containing  three  or  four  such 
omissions,  than  to  light  upon  one  which  should  be  without  any.” 
Let  me  only  remark  upon  w  hat  goes  before,  that  all  the  omissions  in 
the  ]>rt‘sent  <\)dex  (I  8t.  Pet.  v.  n,  for  instance),  are  not  by  any 
means  to  be  attributed  to  oversight ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
repetitions,  which  are  very  numerous  indeed  (and  of  which  neither 
(\irdinal  Mai  nor  the  learned  writer  from  whom  1  have  been 
quoting  take  any  notice  whatever),  are  clearly,  one  and  all,  mere 
instances  of  inlirmity.’ 

Till'  following  remark  will  Lo  lielpfiil  to  st uclonts  of  the  Nmv 
IVst ament  text  : — 

‘  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will,  1  think  appear,  that  w  hen  the 
Codex  E  is  quoted,  it  is  a  matt(‘r  of  no  relevancy  w  hatever,  that  we 
should  be  presented  w  ith  what  is  found  written  2.  m.  {secunJd  manu) 
as  it  is  called.  It  is  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  bo  put  in  possession 
of  the  text  of  this  venerable  Codex  as  it  w'as  corrected  by  a  critic  of 
the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  century  ;  but  our  respect  and  attention 
are  not  ilivided  between  1.  m.  (the  original  scribe),  and  2.  m.  (the 
comparatively  modern  critic).  They  are  reserved  wholly  for  the 
witness  borne  by  the  former.’ 

^Ir.  Ihirgon  is  (lis|H>se<l  to  assign  this  ^IS.  to  an  oven  earlier 
{U'liiKl  than  is  ciunmonly  claimed  for  it; — 

‘  The  more  I  retlect  on  this  celebrated  Codex,  the  more  convinced 
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do  1  feel  ot  its  very  remote  antiquity.  After  eomj)nrison  witli  other 
of  tlm  oldest  extant  codices,  I  see  not  how  it  can  he  thought  more 
modern  than  the  beuiiming  of  the  fourth  century.  The  fact  that  it 
has  marginal  relerences  to  a  system  of  sections  wlmlly  diverse  from 
those  of  Eusebius,  is  in  itself  a  strong  evidence  of  its  vi'rv  lugh  auti- 
(juily.  ^lay  it  not  be  assumed  tliat  it  is  anterior  in  date  to  the 
Council  of  Xica‘a?  Why  should  it  not  belong  to  the  third 
ceiiturv  ?  ’ 


The  remarks  that  follow  deserve  to  be  written  in  tlh‘  sliKhait’s 
liook  of  Ab'niorabilia.  They  an?  introduced  by  a  ba|q>v,  but 
fre([uently  overlooked,  distinction  : — 

‘  The  antiquity  of  a  codex,  and  the  authentieity  of  its  text,  are 
very  dillerent  things.  1  have  always  thought  that  the  text  of  t'odex 
ll  is  one  of  the  most  vicious  extant.  Jt  abounds  in  the  most 
iinj)ortant  omissions,  a  vast  number  of  which  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  carelessness  of  the  trans(*ribcr  ;  and  in  tlie  peculiarity  of 
some  of  its  readings,  it  is  found  to  b(*  supported  by  none  but  the 
Cambridge  Codex  1),  the  character  of  \'chich  (and  a  v(‘ry  bad  cha¬ 
racter  it  is)  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  ]MiddK‘ton  on  the  (»reek 
Article.  Tischendorf,  F  am  aware,  has  made  the  text  of  the  Vatican 
31S.  the  foundation  of  the  text  of  his  own  (7th)  (nlition.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  inquiring  whether  he  has  aclial  judiciously  in  so 
doing,  or  very  much  the  reverse.’ 


It  is  to  one  of  these  omissions  we  owe  tin*  blank  column 
]*reviouslv  ivdenasl  to  ns  constituting  n  ‘  meinornbli*  (*\e(‘ption’ 
to  the  custom  in  that  respect  of  the  rest  ot  tlie  Codex.  Mr. 
Fhirg’on  (►bserves : — 

‘That  Codex  B  omits  St.  Luke  xxii.  4d,  14  ;  St.  John  v.  4 ;  and 
vii.  5d,  to  viii.  11,  as  well  as  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  JlarlCs 
Gospel,  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known,  with  reference  to  this  last  omission,  tliat  bi‘sides  the  blank 
remainder  of  tiie  column  after  the  words  e  epofiovTo  t'dp,  it  leaves  ti  whole 
column  hlanl ;  thereby  intimating,  in  the  most  eloipiont  manner 
possible,  that  there  has  been  sonudhing  consciously  left  out.  For 
that  blank  column  at  the  end  of  St.  ^Mark’s  Gospel  is  the  only  blank 
column  in  the  whole  Codex.’ 


As  the  only  means  available  to  the  great  majority  of’  scliohirs 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  importint  MS.  are  the  reprints 
of  Cardinal  Mai,  we  an?  laid  under  considerable  obligation  to 
any  one  who  can  tell  us  bow  far  these  rejiriuts  are  accurate,  and 
decide  as  to  their  relativ'e  value.  This  Mr.  Burgon  does.  He 
confirms  the  verdict  already  jiassed,  that  tin?  CanlinaTs  Hret 
edition,  valuable  as  it  is,  when  contrasted  with  what  it  might 
have  been,  and  with  bi.s  own  jiledges,  is  a  failure.  »Siace  Ins 
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(leatli  nnioli  lias  comr  t«>  light  that  serves  to  loss(‘ii  tlu*  >ur|ni>r 
that  was  expeiioiiei'd  when  tluvse  long-ex|K‘ett‘d  and  londlv- 
horaldeil  volumes  first  apju'ared.  AVi*  know  now  how  nndti- 
tarions  wen*  tin*  (^irdinal’s  ocenpations;  how  this,  though  a 
lahonr  of’  love,  was  :i  lahonr  of  hut  scanty  leisure  hanlly  wen 
from  more  pri's.sing  can's  ;  and  that  the  ini'thod,  the  almost 
incriMlihle  method  he  pursiu'd — that  id  simply  (‘orrecting  hy  tiie 
Vatican  MS.  the  proof  slu'cts  of  an  ordinary  text — was  such  as 
almost  to  iM'cessitatt'  failure.  ddu'Si'  volumt's  were*  puhlishi'd  in 
iNoy  :  in  iNol)  was  puhlislu'd  a  revised  and  correctiMl  octavo 
edition  of  the  New 'festament  ])ortion  of  the  same  ( axlex,  alsi* 
prepan'd  and  printed  hy  Cardinal  .Mai  Ix'foie  his  death.  Its 
(‘ditor,  Vereellone,  assured  tin'  h'arned  world  of  its  superior  accu- 
raev.  Moi’e  accurate  than  the  (piarto  edition  it  undouhti'dK 
is;  hut  neither  is  a  liti'ial  reprint  of  tin'  (^)dex.  Furtln'rmon*, 
ht'sides  the  eii’ors  peeuliar  to  itself — those' seemingly  unavoidahle 
(‘irors  that  o'lU  cree'p  into  a  work  ot  this  kind,  its  Corrcictions  of 
the  e'rrors  of  the  epiarto  (“dition  an'  not  always  correct,  and  it 
sonn'times  omits  valuahh'  i n format imi  the  < piai  to  edit  ion  snpjilie'd. 
And  again,  in  neitln'i*  of  tin'  e'ditions  an'  W('  notitic'd  of  tin'  in- 
acenracie's  (»t‘ the  original  scrilx',  though,  as  .Mr.  Jhirgon  n'lnarks, 

‘  It  would  have  hi'en  elesirahh'  for  tin'  ('ditor  to  alhnli'  to  thi> 
class  of  ('irors  ;  it  In'lps  a  man  to  form  his  own  jndgnn'nt  of  tin* 
amount  (d'  can*  with  which  a  ctMlex  has  Ix'en  copied.'  Mr. 
Ikirgon  thus  passes  final  judgment  <ui  hoth  ('ditions: — 

‘  'riit'v  are  of  tlu^  utmost  importance  (flic  octavo  edition  espe'cially), 
ami  for  tin'  most  part,  tlu'V  an'  trustworthy,  ('fhat  then*  lias  Ix'e'ii 
no  hitrntiou  to  (lt*(*eiv(*,  what  lu'ed  to  state?)  Hut  the  possession  of 
neither  reinh'rs  tin*  other  ipiite  supertliioiis.  Nor  are  they,  hoth 
togetlu'r,  such  a  faitht‘ul  exhildtion  of  the  Codex  as  to  superce'de  tine 
necessity  of  further  collation.’ 

What  is  still  n'ljuired  is  a  reprint  of  tin*  CMde.x  f'rrhohi,,  tf 
I  tfi'i'Of  (  I li . 

It  will  inteii'st  many  <d  our  readers  to  know  that  ^Ir.  Ihirgon 
was  assured  hy  \  ('n'i'llone,  ‘that  it  is  a  mistak('  to  suj)])os(*  that 
tin'll'  was  no  estaldisln'd  Latin  t('Xt  <d'  tin*  Bihh'  before'  .)('r()me^s 
Vulgate,  'fhero  a  “  Veins  itala,”  which,  in  the  main,  has 
continued  tin*  Vulgate  ti'Xt  (d*  the  Nh'W  Ti'stanu'iit  to  this  day.’ 

'The  next  (pu'stion  with  which  Mr.  Burgon  un(l(‘rtak('s  to  deal 
is  OIK*  d('('ply  int('n'sting  to  all  Christian  nu'n,  and  to  all  lova'rs 
of  their  kind.  It  is,  lh»w  is  tin*  sjuritual  life  of  tin*  nn'inhers  (d 
tin*  Komish  C’hurch  sustaiin'd  i  Spiritual  needs  and  cravings 
th(*v  have  in  ('ommon  with  ourselv('s  ;  flow'  an*  tln'se  nu't  and 
satistied  t  Jn'tore  tln*se  many  millions  of  men,  as  before  our- 
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s<*l\\‘S,  is  aiiotlior  and  (‘udlcss  and  ciianj^i'loss  lii(‘ ;  How  arc'  llu'v 
doing  prepared  tor  it  'i  Wliat  is  tlier(‘  to  ineet  tliesi'  ne(‘ds  and 
otteet  tins  inonuaitous  preparation  lu'sides  tlie  lialin  si'rviees, 
whicli  can  convt*y  Imt  little,  if  any,  iiist motion,  and  do  <»f  little 
interest  to  tde  eoniinon  peoplo  !  Tdis  is  (►dvionsly  a  pnostion  of 
adsording  indavst.  We  are  sonnavdat  snr|>risi‘d  at  tla*  manner 
in  wdicd  Mr.  Idirgon  das  approaeded  it.  He  seians  partly  to 
liave  expc‘eted  tdat  tdese  Latin  siawices  wonld  de  found  t(»  do  tlu* 
whole  of  tde  Uoinisd  system  of  ])opular  instruotion  :  and  in  a 
feeling  of  triumph,  possible  only  t(»  an  Anglican  of  dis  sedool,  at 
finding  tdat  Homo  das  eonsideradly  (U‘]>art(*d  from  tdo  aneient 
ritual,  de  das  miss(*(l  tdo  de('jH‘r  inter(‘st  of  td(‘  (pK'stion,  iii  its 
b(‘aring  on  tla^  eternal  (destiny  of  millions  ol'  souls.  Id',  with 
multitudes  more,  seems  to  have  det'ii  imposed  up(m  dv  tlu'  Itomish 
pn'tonsion  to  unedangi'adility.  Tliosi*  fiseinatc'd  dy  tdesi'  lofty 
pi'otensions — tdat  llomanism  is  a.  systtau  of  ^  iron  (‘onsisttaiey,* 
not  swca’ving  from  its  aneiiait  course,  as  »>td(a*  svsd'iiis  do,  in 
eomplianc(‘  with  tlu'  varying  passions  and  likings  of  nu'n,  but 
meeting  all  tlu'se  varying  j>assions  and  likings  in  turn,  and  eitlu'i* 
(a*adieating  them,  (a*  moulding  each  of  tluaii  to  itself;  tdat  as  tin' 
.\l|is  dav(‘  in  all  ages  soared,  and  td(^  Nik*  jlowod  aliki',  without 
reda'enee  to  tde  diverse  ]U‘oj>l(*s  who  have  tlwelt  at  td<*ir  base  (U’ 
on  its  banks,  not  soaring  d'ss  proudly  wluai  owaiooking  (Jothic 
hordes  than  wluai  ovi'ilooking  Roman  logions,  not  tlowiiig  nuu’e 
or  less  swiftly  wluai  sweeping  tlu*  tbundations  of  the  pak-uesof 
tlu'  Pharaohs,  tde  (  a'sars,  or  tde  Osmanlis  ;  so  Romanism  has 
eontimu'd  and  will  continue  tlu*  sanu'  in  all  ages,  by  whatsoover 
peoples  profess(‘d,  or  bow  edanged  so<*ver  lx*  tiu'  tinu*s  in  wdieh 
they  exist — ovei’look  the  fa(*t  tdat  jxa'maiuaier  is  of  two  kinds; 
that  just  as  a  rivei-  may  in  dittenait  agc's  flow  in  ^litleacait, 
<*liannels,  and  still  lu'  tlu^  sanu'  rivc'r,  so  a  systian  or  a  spirit, 
wind'  i-etaining  its  true  iidaifitv,  mav  vai  v  in  its  manift'stat ions 
and  forms.  Ldougd  its  claim  is  far  dil]'er<ait,  Jbane’s  immuta¬ 
bility  is  that  ol  the  spirit,  not  of  the  form.  In  the  sonses  follow¬ 
ing,  and  in  tlu‘S(‘ aloiu*,  l{omani>m  os*  immutable  ;  it  has  always 
de('n,  and,  wind*  it  exists,  will  (*ontiuue  to  do,  a  systi'iii  of  anti- 
i'hrist,  mimic*king  tlu'  permaneneiMliat  belongs  to  I  )ivinc  t dings, 
and  owing  mued  of  its  su(*(*oss  and  soul-dost |•<^ying  powi'i*  to  its 
skill  in  tdis  mimiekry  ;  and  in  its  mutability,  in  its  subtle  s(‘lt- 
adajitations,  to  tlu*  jiassions  aiul  juejudice  of  ev(*rv  age  and 
|K'opd‘.  Uome  stoojis  to  eoiupier,  and  di'cemes  fffl  things  to  all 
nu  ll.  .d'Miitism  is  onlv  Pomjmi''m  full-blown.  "Pliis  Mr.  Hurgon 
had  forg(>tt<*ii,  and  tlu'iefore  lie  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
how  far  and  how  strangely  Pome  das  <d‘viated  from  tlu*  ])racticc 
'»f  the  Karlv  (dmrcd,  from  its  own  (*stadlished  rituals.  And  his 
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laiulation  ImmIv  to  which  lu‘  iH'lougsis  so  t^xccs- 

siv(‘,  that  wc  cannot  liclj)  reminding  liiin  that  just  as  tin*  s])irit 
may  remain,  and  tlie  t’oriu  ho  changed,  so  the  I'orm  may  remain 
wdien  the  spirit  has  ceased  to  ht‘,  or  has  sought  other  and  l>etter 
form  for  its  inon*  ])erfect  <‘X]>ression.  In  ditherent  ag(‘s  the  same 
house  may  liave  ditierent  tmiants  ;  and  the  spirit  which  animate> 
the  Anglican  now  in  Ids  piasist^ait  mainU'nance  of  tlie  form  oi' 
piihlic  worsliip  handed  down  from  the  lh‘formi‘rs  may  iu*  very 
♦  litferiMil  fiom  tliat  which  animat(‘d  the  Reformers  Avlieii  they 
compiled  them.  In  the  tempm*  which  animates  Mr.  Rurgon  in 
this  iiKpiiry,  we  have  yet  to  note  what  we  conceive  to  he  another 
ilefect,  ami  it  is  this — that  while  there  is  indignation  at  the 
snpt  rstitions  (»f  Ihmie,  there  is  not’ enough  of  it  ;  it  is  n(»t  vehe- 
nnuit,  tlau'ongli  maaigh.  Roim*  is  let  oH’ tO(»  easily.  Jilows  are 
dealt,  hut  m>t  vigorously  taiough  ;  it  is  the  head,  rath(‘rtlian  tin* 
la‘art,  that  movi‘S  his  arm.  \\\‘  d(>  not  hear  the  whistling  el’ the 
lash.  In  viewing  the  ahominatiiuis  of  Roim*,  his  heart  is  not  so 
stirred  within  him  as  was  Pauls  in  vii‘wing  the  altars  oi’ Athen-. 
lie  is  siitisiied,  nay,  ]>h‘asi,‘d,  hecanse  h(‘  tinds  tin-  people  devniit, 
t‘ven  though  their  <h‘Votion  should  he  dis])layi‘d  in  Ixoving  (l(»wn 
toan  imag(‘ of  the  \’irgin,  or  in  kissing  the  toe  of  the  etligy  of  a 
faladons  saint.  lh‘  thinks  it  ht‘tter  that  the  dt‘Votion  slionld  ]>v‘ 
then*  than  ah>^ellt  altt»getlu‘r,  evem  though  direct(‘d  to  mistaki'ii 
(»hjects.  Ih‘  seimis  to  reason  tliat  Rtunanism  is  the  only  system 
of  faith  at  prexait  jK)ssihl(‘  for  large  ]>ortions  of  the*  human 
family,  and  it  is  hotter  tiny’  shoidd  havt‘  a  false  faith  than  none. 
We  utterly  <lis.M‘nt  from  this.  W\‘  think  it  lu'tha*,  ImuIi  in 
resjK'ct  of  tla‘  ohject  and  the  suhjt‘ct  of  faith,  that  then*  slaudd 
1k‘  no  faith  than  a  falsv*  faith.  There  is  a  si‘ntenc(‘ td’ J)r.  Which- 
ct>tt‘’s  with  which  we  thonaighly  agri'C  :  ‘  To  havt‘  no  opinion  of 
(lod,  that  is  ignoranet* ;  hut  to  have  a  dishonouring  (►pinion,  that 
is  insult.’  And  \V(‘  think  that  for  the  sak(‘  of  the  man,  (*f  the 
sidfject,  ;is  wi‘ll  as  tlu*  ohj(‘ct  of  the  Ix'lief,  it  is  lu'tter  that  Ids 
spintual.  like  ids  hodily  appetit(‘s,  should  remain  unsatisfied, 
than  iu'  nu‘t  hy  a  temporary  satisfaction  that  is  jK‘rman»‘ntly 
hurltni.  To  our  minds,  this  falsi*  satisfaction  is  worthv  onlv  ot 
l>oing  placi'd  h(‘side  that  false  ])eace  which  the  scriptures  so 
emphatically  condt*mn.  Ignorance  is  always  hi‘tt(‘r  than  (‘iroi* ; 
it  is  easi(‘r  to  awak(‘u  to  a  consciousm*ss  of  it,  and  to  r(‘mov(‘  it 
from  th(‘  mind.  And  snpj)osing  tlu*  i‘rror  to  In*  h(*at(‘n  down, 
it  is  easier  always  t(»  hnild  on  ground  not  hefori*  occn])i(‘(l  than 
amongst  and  fr(»m  ndns, 

Mr.  Rurgon  >  ho(»k  su])plies  us  with  ahundant  illustration  (»t 
the  custom  of  P(‘p(‘rv  to  adapt  itself  to  the  p(*ople  witli  wliom 
it.  has  to  deal.  We  are  sh(»wn  Romanism  as  it  is  in  Roim*  ; 
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ainl  Roiaaiiism  in  Romo  a  very  dirtoront  tliiiio-  from  Roman¬ 
ism  in  Rni^laml.  Tlio  Latin  sorvioos  almost  vanish  away  in  tho 
innltitudo  of  adaptations  to  tlio  popular  inclinations.  TIk* 
Italian  s  love  ot  music,  and  S(.‘mi-tropioal  admiration  of  ^audv 
display,  is  mot  l>y  anthoms  sot  to  operatic  airs,  and  hv  sp(*cial 
services,  for  wliicli  the*  walls  of  tho  clmrclu's  an*  covennl  with 
'jKiriti — with  silk  haiii^ings — pink,  whit(‘,  hlui‘,  yellow,  frini;(‘d 
with  j^old,  and  when  tho  tawdry  s])h‘ndour  is  exhihitisl  hv  tin* 
hlazi‘  of  cand(‘lal)ra.  Tlnnc'  an'  proct'ssions  imnunorahlo,  iinano 
hoariuLjs,  visitations  of  shrines,  nay,  sci'iiic  n'pnvsi'ntatious  of 
sonu*  of  tho  most  solemn  and  sacn*d  passai;*os  of  tho  history  <>f 
our  Ijord  ;  lor  Ronu‘  kmnvs  iio  triu'  r(‘V(‘rono(‘.  Rv  Rome  Simon 
Ma^nis  is  pi'rpi'tually  outdone':  tor  Ream'  nothiniL;'  is  too  hallowed 
to  he  inadt'  a  matter  of  merchandise.  For  tht'  leld  universal 
wondrous  craving  for  oratory — for  the'  living  utte'iance  of  ihoughl 
hy  man  imi!U‘diatcly  to  man — there  is  provich'd  the'  (‘lahorate* 
aeldross  of  iln'  polished  Ji'suit  and  the  rude'  oxhealatiem  e>f  ilu' 
iinpassieencel  friar.  Mi’.  Rurgon  thus  roce)rels  his  e'xpi‘rie*nce  e»t 
these.'  aelelressi's,  utte'iing  hy  the'  way  an  unworthy  snt'c'r,  am! 
])n  'S(*nting  us  with  his,  en’  ratheT,  we  shoulel  say,  with  tho  Angli¬ 
can,  ieloa  e>f  pulpit  pre)prioty  : — 


‘  What  a  contrast  there  was  Ix'tween  a  sermon  at  the  IMinerva  on 
the  night  of  Tluirsday  in  Holy  Week  (oth  April),  anel  another  (‘Jhtli 
March),  at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Trastavere.  The  one  oratorical 
and  grand,  poured  forth  from  a  lofty  pulpit  by  a  man  of  imiiu'use 
eloepience  and  power,  in  a  vast  gloomy  church  where  (to  give'  a 
guess)  about  persons  (cpiite  a  sea  of  lu'ads  it  seenu'd)  were 

assembled  ;  the  other,  plain,  practical,  and  ex[)lanatory,  almost 
colloejuial.  Tho  ])rcacher  sat  on  a  little  seatlold,  or  palcuj  and  with 
intiuite  gesticulation  went  over  several  practical  points  concerning 
the  nature  ot‘  temptation  and  sin.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  keep 
from  lam’^hinijr  to  see  his  droll  little  tigure,  so  excited  with  his 
subject  that  he  was  never  tpiiet  for  an  instant,  and  cc'rtainly  he  was 
never  once  fairly  down  in  his  seat.  The  ])henoinenon  described  by 
the  ])oet  was  reversed.  Aot  the  ainlirncr  W('ro  dKpuv 

but  the  performer . Roth  these  preachers,  however, 

achieved  their  one  great  object — they  kept  their  auditory  in  rapt  atten¬ 
tion.  It  was  very  beautiful,  and  even  atfecting,  at  S.  Maria 
Trastavero,  to  see  how  attentive  the  |)oor  pc'ople  all  were.  At  other 
times,  and  I  think  more  often,  the  discourse  was  not  of  this 
explanatory  kind ;  but  tlu*  rough  exiiortation  of  a  bare-footed  friar, 
not  at  all  artistic  (as  it  seemed  to  me),  but  vigorous,  loud,  impas¬ 
sioned,  and  very  fluent. 

‘  Such  are  the  sermons  at  Rome.  They  are  ii  distinct  institution, 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  “  spiegazione  dcH’  Lvangelio,” 
which  takes  place  once  on  Sunday  in  tlie  course  of  the  service  of  the 


ina>s.  To  tlie  ])est  of  inv  rornenibraiice,  the  sernioius  1  heard  were 
always  prefaced  hy  a  text  from  tlie  Vulgate.  They  la^t  for  an 
oretta^  which  means  more  than  three-(piarters  of  an  lioiir,  hut  not  so 

much  as  hfty-iive  minutes . \s  for  the  contents  of  these 

Italian  sermons,  or  rather  the  style  of  them,  unhap[)ily,  one  was 
seldom  able  to  follow  the  more  rapid  and  elocpieiit  spe.ikers  snfli- 
ciently  closely  to  be  warranted  in  sayiii"  much  on  the  subje*  t.  But, 
i^enerally  speakin^,  they  seem  to  be  less  calm,  thoughtful,  and 
didactic,  more  ^lowinp^,  rhetorical,  and  exclamatory,  than  our  own 
discourses.  The  preacher  dealt  largely  in  apostrophe  and  ap])eals 
to  the  feelin{^s.  Jl(*  j)ractised  a  <;ood  deal  more  a<!tion,  or  rather 
<;esticulation,  than  is  ever  observed  amon*^  ourselves.  Their  method 

appears  to  have  been  most  suceessfulh'  imitated  by  ^Ir.  Spur - ; 

well,  never  mind  ;  only  they  were  reverential  and  not  vuhjar.  The 
tpiietest  man  nevta*  thought  of  kee[)in<;  his  arms  (piiid  for  a  moment, 
whereas  I  suppose  that  we  (do  wt*  not  ?)  feel  that  we  are  behaving 
with  (piestionable  taste  if  wi*  move  our  arms  about  much,  or  even  at 
all.  'fhe  common  practice  of  preaching  from  a  ])alco,  whi(‘h  enables 
the  j)reacher  to  walk  hith(‘r  and  thither,  doubtl(‘ss  i^ives  him  a 
eonsid(Table  advantage.  Written  sermons  are,  of  course,  without 
example.' 

For  thos(‘  wlio  do  not  cart*  for  oratory,  Konu*  ]U’ovides  tliat 
which  nuM'ts  a  still  imu'c  nniv(‘rsal  ami  irradieahlo  mental 
craving  -dialogm*  and  argninentation.  d'his  attiaction  is  an 
inviaition  ot’  tin*  desnits.  A  .soeitdy  is  fornK'd  for  tin*  |)ur]M\s(‘  iti 
maintaining  it,  comj)osed  ot  ]»crsons  wh»>  cannot  lx*  calhxl  any¬ 
thing  hut  religimis  a(*tors,  and  who  go  from  church  to  church 
)n--t  as  in  our  own  larg(‘  cities  thtw  of  the  lad«lei‘  and  donk(‘y  do 
tVom  .str(‘ct  to  street.  So  soon  as  a  i*hurch  is  lixi'd  upon,  S(‘veral 
ot’  the  members  of  tlu^  socii'ty  sally  out  into  tlu'  stroets,  (‘ach  ot 
them  hearing  a  conspicuous  black  cross,  and  attemh'd  by  a  litth‘ 
hoy  ringing  a  hell.  In  this  way  attiMition  is  aroused  and  various 
little  crowds  gathered,  who  are  in  dm*  time  h*d  t(>  the  <‘hurch 
to  form  a  congreg.ition.  Tlu'ii,  ath'r  certain  devotional  (*xercises, 
commem*es  a  pertormam*e  such  as  Mr.  Ihirgon  ln'ie  very  ha]>]>ily 
dc'^crihes  : — 

‘Two  Jesuits  took  their  si‘at  on  the  palct) ;  one  to  assume  the  cha¬ 
racter  »>f  the  “  Potto,'’  lu*  learned  man,  tlu*  other  (an  older  [lerson 
with  whiti*  hair),  to  play  the  j)art  of  the  “  I nsipieiiti*,”  or  igno¬ 
rant  e."  The  latti'r  had  a  most  merry  (‘ve,  ami  a  gravity  of  manner 
which,  will*!!  he  relaxed  into  drollery,  gave  point  to  evi'i’v  ridicidous 
thing  he  said.  It  was  impossihh*  to  mistake  him  for  a  fool,  for  a 
imuuent.  d'lie  “  Dotto'’  proposed  tlu*  (*h*venth  article  of  tlu*  Creed 
tor  iliscussion  ;  and  looking  gravely  towards  his  i*ompanion,  enunci¬ 
ated,  with  a  clear  loud  voice,  the  great  truth  oi  Jm  resurreziane  della 
carnc.  “  \  ery  wt*ll,'’  crim'd  the  other,  “  very  well,”  with  the  air  of  a 
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m  Nvlio  time  to  reeolleet  tbe  oxeluimoil, 

"nave'’“tivat«  seuti.neut  “  W'eU, 

^'n.v  own  private  belief  is  that  The  eongrega- 

*'  '51';  11  aeain  ;  inasmneb  as  tbo}  a  .  ' .  j;  „  hirge  propor- 
:•'  hicb  eonsistecl  of  the  poorest  class,  nu  „ 
tion, "  j  ,,  I  niobeil  audibly.  .  p„„\  voice. 

rovolation.”  -^^^4  panlon  ior  lu^  ^ 

1,.  took » irt;^ :  fe  i.' 

«;tli  tlie  air  ot  '„i,t  hcresv  of  '''‘'''  urtitter  of 

''"''rtS‘aW  it  in  pnbliv.  'in  he  told  the 

“dotto,"  >n ‘'ati'cr  a  “j-n  ,., stored  '  '..ri^.athe 

i, I  science,  J  does  not  some  one  come  and  d*  t^..^ 

“tI  J^  a  n  tin-  ov-  impostors  ;:n"|,  '  „..,iciaiis  are 

other.  i  mie  .i  lilu>  those  ot  tlie  i.,_M  ^^^.vd 

don ;  bill  their  nnpn^^;  o  u  Yoi.  make  out  Ui.i  o 

done  by  tl"'  a"  ,,p  events,  ,1  nboiit  three 

has  a  great  deal  <  |  on  tor  „dacted  on 

.  .  •  •  .  u  tor  the  Dialogue  it  was  .^,,,1  to 

'\"'"'^"t  1  the  “  Insipieiite,”  as  to  nn-l^n'  to  .;blain 

tlie  part  ot  tkv  vvittiout  evincing  tlu-  v  ^opliistical 

start  obvious  ‘i’;''.'-"  Keener  reiomm  ;-  ;  ’  ,.  „,,i„ion, 

a  victory  over  bis  _a‘  profession  ot  a  dille  i  j,;,),.  of  the 

arguments,  anu  m  1  ‘  ,  j  jj„  auditory.  '*  t  ,  likely 

might  easily  ''a-'  ^  h  as  the  people  pre-  t 

..  Dotto,’-  tbcansums  ni;e  .^^^^_^^^^,  absurd  or  in¬ 
to  understand  ^  ,iii\lculty.  Haying  ^  o  t,mipiente  ” 

rorrect  view  on  some  ,.„t  with  the  triiimpb  ‘>1  'a'  "  ^^.11- 

„,,iiiy  .kin-y'';?  «;a.  .1,,.  *•■  “»■ 

a  laiigb  111  tlic  andience  all  ab'i'g.  Jither  side  ;  but 

ing  the  sympatiiy  J.t  7'’  to  aiiv  drollery  on  the 

the  truth,  vert  .itt  expected,  t  .  , 

‘'TnSi-  ’  '  •,,,,„  of  tliese  mla,.tations 

to  oiir  imtiival  eiavings  yVo  .sball  say  notliiii„ 

oosses,  but  also  to  oi.r  siuy  ^,,ose  wl.o  -  n  b 

tin.  Protesta  It  .1  1  .,„o  to  'nn^'  ,  a  ^h  ami  the 

n^hoentions  ",  ’„:„oor’s  recent  work,  rii. 


Lcticrs  fnnn  lUnne. 

( ’Imrolirs/ to  r(‘in<‘inl)(*r  tiiat  suclt  inscriptions  as  tlu*  tol lowing*', 
written  ovor  tlie  altar  of  tli('  ('ro(*itisso,  in  the  ]^asiliea  of  S. 
Ijorenso,  ahonnd  in  Rome:  ‘  ac  coitf rlto  an'ih' 

ticcedii  (fihsf((h)  ri'iio'iK  ft  (fd  idd'i'Hhi,  idiiia I'iinii  (nunitnu 
sKin'ftm  jK'cc(if(fV(>ni  i  inhdiie nil<i HI  if  n  r  !  * 

We  would  nowdir(*e(  our  I'eaders  thoughts,  h>r  a  fc‘W  inonitaits, 
to  Ronn*’s  Worship  of  th<‘  Virgin,  of  imag(‘s  and  so-called  n'lics, 
ami  to  the  service's  in  honour  ot  (lepaitt'd  saints.  A\  hat  are  these 
hut  a  jKUitlering  to  tin*  ohl,  well-nigh  universal,  and  fearfidly 
wiuulrous  bias  to  idolatry?  For  once,  in  regard  to  this  suhit‘ct, 
Mr.  JJurgon  is  aroiisod  to  right<‘ous  anger.  It  is,  he  says — 

‘  'flic  great  sin  of  modern  ]\omanism,  tluit  the  J^lessed  A  irgiii  is 
pul  in  the  place  of  (ion.  (^uite  ustdess  is  it,  worse  than  useless, 
for  any  one  to  pretmul  to  disguise  the  plain  facts  that  the  inothiu’ 
of  our  Loan  is  more  than  worshij)ped  at  Jtome.  Not  only  are  the 
iiieommunieable  attrihut(‘s  of  the  (hvator  eagerly  transferred  to  the 
ert‘atiuv,  hut  she  is  set  Itrfore  ami  in  the,  place  e/*her  Divine  Son. 
She  (not  11k)  is  styled  the  “  uniea  spes  pi*eeatorum.'’  Her  image 
(not  Ills)  mt‘ets  you  at  the  eorner  of  every  street,  in  luu’  J/itany 
she  is  addressed  as  “  Sahis  inru’morum,  Refugium  peceatorum,  Fon- 
solatrix  allhetorum,  Auxilium  Fiu’istianoriim.”  'fhe  ])opular  ti‘aeh- 
ing  ^\ith  respect  lo  her  is  relleeted  in  such  verses  as  the  following, 
which  are  found  at  the  elosi‘  of  the  most  a'pproviul  popular  manual 
of  ilevotions : — “  Le  riuferiial  nemieo  va  Talma  mia  tenlando,  Alaria, 
Maria  ehiamamlo,  in  fuga  il  mettiu’d.  Kipeterd  Maria  in  ogni  mio 
periglio,  Mi  e  Madn*.  io  son  suo  figlio,  Mai  non  la  lascierd.  11  mio 
maggior  eouforto  XtdT  ultima  agonia  Sara  ehiamar  Alaria,  Chimarla  e 
poi  morir.’’  Is  it  possihh'  to  read  such  sentiments  without  turning 
sick  at  heart  ?  AVliat  I  uiuh'r  tem[)tation,  in  all  seasons  of  adversity 
and  peril,  on  my  dying  bed,  ami  in  the  very  hour  of  death,  shall  1 
luakt',  72oMhe  tender  mercies  of  my  Saviouh  ami  my  God,  but  the 
Virpin  ^^an/ ^he  strength  and  stay  of  my  fainting  soul  V  Is  it 

]>ossible  that  a  Christian  man  can  seriously  intend  it  ? . 

\\  hat  I  have  been  descu’ihing  j)t'rvades  the  system.  In  the  month 
of  jMay  the  same  honours  are  paid  in  the  Church  to  the  lllessed 
A  irgin  which  at  otlu'r  times  an‘  paid  lo  our  Loud  ;  and  with  tar 
moiH'  enthusiasm.  The  “  Aiint'c  Lit  urgique  ”  enumerates  twenty-two 
festivals  in  lumour  of  Jlini :  in  honour  of  her  no  less  than  tivo-and- 
fortp.' 

And  what  a  scene  is  this,  in  th(‘  ( ’luindi  of  S.  Agostiiio  ! 

‘As  already  stattal,  then'  is  a  remarkable  image  there  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  so  bedizt'neil  with  liuery  (lu'cklaees,  crown, 
ear-rings,  Ac.),  that  you  see  at  a  glance  it  must  enjoy  very  special 
favour.  On  every  great  tiav  (St.  doseph’s,  for  instance,  tilth  of 
IMareh)  the  attt'mlanci*  is  verv  considerable.  Lights  stand  in  front ; 
and  there  is  a  little  lamp  which  burns  at  the  side  (a  glass  cup  of  oil 
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with  a  floating  wick),  into  which  almost  cverv  one  dips  a  finger. 
Scores  of*  i)oor  women  came  up,  knelt  devoutlV  1‘or  a  time  beibre 
this  image  in  prayer,  often  folding  to  their  bosoms  a  swaddled  infant, 
or  holding  by  the  hand  a  little  creature  liardly  able  to  walk;  then, 
they  rose,  dip-ped  the  tip  of  their  linger  in  the  o*il,  and  anointed  their 
own  head,  forehead,  temples,  inside  the  moutli,  behind  tlie  ears,  and 
under  the  eliin ;  or  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  done,  tliey 

proceeded  to  administer  tlie  same  kind  (»f  thing  to  tlie  child . 

Next  came  a  genutlection  to  the  image,  and  perhaps  a  finger  dippeil 
in  the  holy  water  at  the  door,  or  a  kiss  to  a  small  picture  of  the 
image,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  church  ;  and  away  they  went, 
leaving  their  place  to  be  filled  up  by  another,  and  another,  and 
another.  .  .  1  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  every  one,  on 

coming  up,  kisses  the  foot  of  the  image  with  the  same  lionours  which 
are  j)aid  in  St.  Peter’s  to  the  famous  statue  of  that  saint.  It  is 
cousiclerably  worn  away  in  consecpieiice.  .V  little  money-box  bt'sidc 
the  foot  seemed  to  be  receiving  many  a  widow's  mite.  A  more 
busy  scene,  or  a  more  devout  ct'remony,  cannol  he  imagined.’ 


^J’lie  foiX'goiug  is  vmv  boniblo.  So  also  is  tin.*  woisiil;)  ol 
relics  ;  but  f(h‘  e.s-,  (Innigii  not  actually,  tin*  liorr<»r  of  this 
])ractic(‘  is  sonu^wliat  iclicvcil  by  its  absurdity.  With  Mr. 
Burgou’s  ncccmut  of  what  In*  saw,  and  a  few  of  his  nauarks 
thereon,  though  there  Is  iiiueh  (‘ls(‘  that  prompts  ns  to  ling(‘r, 
we  close  (Uir  notice  of  this  part  of  his  book. 


‘There  are  besides,  on  nine  chii'f  festivals,  as  many  great  displays 
of  relics  at  lb)me,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be*  seen  in  the 
‘‘ Annc(‘  Jjiturgi(|ue,’'  p}).  ISJ) — 20(5.  1  witnessed  oiii\  somewhat 

leisurely,  at  the  church  of  the  ^J’wi'lve  Apostles,  on  tlie  afternoon  of 
the  1st  of  Aiay.  There  was  a  congregation  of  about  two  or  three 
hundred  in  church,  while  somebody  in  a  lofiy  gallery  displayed  the 
relies,  his  comj^anion  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice*  what  each  was: 
“Questo  e  il  braccio,’*  Ac.  Ac.,  which  such-an-one  gave  to  this 
“alma  basilica;”  the  formula  b(*ing  in  cv(‘ry  instance  very  sonorously 
intoned.  There  was  a  ])art  of  the  arm  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  of 
St.  dames  the  Bess;  ])art  of  St.  Andr(‘w's  leg,  arm,  and  cross;  part 
of  one  of  St.  Paul’s  iingf'rs;  one  of  tin*  nails  with  which  St.  IVter 
was  crucified;  St.  Philip's  right  foot;  li(pud  blood  of  St.  James; 
some  of  the  remains  of  St.  John  the  Bvangelist,  of  the  Baptist,  ot* 
Joseph,  and  of  the  Blessed  A’irgin  ;  together  with  part  of  the  imuiger, 
cradle,  cross,  and  tomb  of  our  Lord,  Ac.  Ac.  ( )t  course  many 
persons  knelt  (though  by  no  means  all)  while  this  strange  (and 
])ainful)  exhibition  was  going  on.  .  .  .  Are  we  to  suppose,  one 
feels  inclined  to  ask  oneself,  that  these  people  believe  all  they  hear, 
or  that  they  disbelieve  it?  If  they  believe,  how  exceedingly  in¬ 
fatuated  must  th(*y  be!  If  they  disbelieve,  how  damaging  to  the 
religious  life  must  the  insincerity  and  hollowness  of  such  a  service 
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become !  Above  all,  bow  must  it  ])rovoke  unbelief  in  things  which 
arc  worthy  of  all  acceptation  I  * 

The  wbol(‘  passage  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  lull  of 
facts  of  jiainful  interest  ;  and,  did  our  space  permit,  we  sin  add  l»e 
gla<l  to  transfer  it  to  our  pages  entire.  We  ar(‘  tli(‘n‘  slnnvn 
bow  ‘the  veneration  of  n‘lics  in  tlK‘  llomisli  Cliurcli  is  really 
carried  to  an  extent  wiiicb  is  scarcely  credible*.’  Will  our 
read(*rs  credit  it,  that  the  following  list  (d‘  relics  is  faithfully 
copied  IVoiu  one  of  the  ])anels  in  tin*  church  of  S.  lhassede  ‘i 

A  tooth  of  the  holy  apostle  IVter. 

A  tooth  of  the  holy  aj)ostle  Paul. 

A  piece  of  the  blessed  Virgin  ^Mary’s  night-gown  (!) 

-M  )art  of  the  girdle  of  our  Lord  desus  Christ. 

A  [)art  of  the  arm  of  St.  Philip  the  Apostle. 

A  part  of  31oses’s  rod. 

A  part  of  the  arm  of  St.  Harnabas  the  Apostle. 

Souu*  of  the  earth  upon  which  our  Lord  desus  (dirist  prayed  before 
1 1  is  passion. 

A  part  of  the  reed  and  sponge  with  which  they  gave  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  drink. 

Parts  of  the  heads  of  the  holy  apostles  I\*ter  and  l*aul. 

An  image  of  tlu*  Saviour  which  St.  Peter  the  Apostle  gave  to 
PiuU'Utius,  the  father  of  the  holy  Praxis. 

A  relic  of  St.  .lohn  the  Baptist. 

\  part  of  the  linen  cloth  with  which  our  Lord  wiped  the  disciples’ 
ti*ot. 

\  j)ortion  of  the  swaddling  clot  lies  in  which  our  Lord  desus  was 
wrapped  at  1 1  is  nativity. 

A  part  of  the  scamh*ss  robe  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

'flirt'c  thorns  from  tlu*  crown  of  our  J.ord  d(*sus  Christ. 


We  cannot  help  laughing  at  .such  a  catalogm*  as  this;  but  let 
U''  remeiidK*r  also  luov  lameutabh*  it  is. 

We  have  h'tt  <mrselv(*s  no  room  to  speak  of  tin*  two  otln*!' 
main  M*etious  ot  :\Ir.  1  Uugon  s  book.  W’  e  ri’gret  this,  lK*caUM‘ 
tin*  Lettt'is  i*u  the  (’atacoiidis  constitute,  in  some  iX'spec-ts,  the 
mo>t  important  part  of  the  work.  W’e  can  but  refer  our  readers 
to  them,  assuring  them  that  tin*}’  will  find  in  tlnmi  much  new 
and  most  intert*st img  information. 

'fin*  foil  owing  bit  of  anti<|uariaidsm,  supplying  tin*  c*tymology 
ot’  a  familiar  word,  will  interest  all  our  rentiers  : — 

*  The  chief  jioint  <»f  inten'st  in  the  ]ireci*ding  epitaph  is  the  word 
t’vrr.i.i.A,  which  (1  humbly  suspect)  is  new.  At  least  it  Avas 
unkiuiwn  (in  any  such  senst*)  to  Du  Cauge.  But  he  gives  “  cupa.” 
and  tpiotcs  for  it  a  heathen  inscription,  which  cuds,  “  In  hae  cupa 
mater  et  filius  positi  sunt.”  On  this  authority,  Du  Cange  explains 


ciipa  ”  to  mean  7^/*;?^/ a/vw  aepulchraJia.  J>iit  lie  refers  his  readers 
to  “  Cuba,”  ot  which  lie  says,  “  Forte  pro  cuniha^  loeiis  siihterraiieus/’ 

.  “  Cuba”  and  “cutia”  are  therefore  prohahly  one  word,  of 

which  “cupella”  will  have  been  the  diminutive.  Wliether  allied  to 
*‘cnmba”  or  not,  I  have  very  serious  douhts. 

‘I  suspect  that  “enpa”  (the  same  word  as  cup'")  and  its 
diminutive  ‘•cnpella,”  originally  meant  a  sepulchral  vase  whieh  held 
the  burnt  bones  ot  the  dead.  This  kind  of  sense  the  word  preserves 
to  this  hour,  “cupel”  being,  I  am  told,  the  established  appellation 
of  a  little  vessel  used  by  refiners.  But  in  early  Christian  times, 
the  word  will  have  readily  sustained  a  change  of  signilication,  in 
connectiou  with  the  remains  of  the  departed.  It  will  liave  indicated 
generally  the  grave  whert'  those  nmiains  were  deposited.  I  low 
closely  connected  from  a  very  early  period  were  places  of  sepulture 
and  places  of  prayer,  what  need  to  state  befori'  one  learned  in 
Christian  antiquities?  Already,  then,  you  will  have  anticipated  the 
suggestion,  that  we  have  here  the  etymology  of  the  word  Ciiacei., 
which  has  so  long  perplexed  philologists.  “Capella”  {Auglict^ 
“chapel”)  is  derived,  I  suspect,  from  ‘‘cu|)ella,”  which  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  century  denoted  a  place  of  Christian  burial.  Perhaps  vauJl 
would  be  the  nearest  English  e(|uivalent  for  the  word. 

‘  A  story  is,  or  was,  current  in  Oxford  of  a  youth,  so  i‘lated  with 
an  approving  noil  which  he  got  from  the  examiner  for  his  reply 
(“Saul”)  to  the  question,  “  AVho  was  the  first  dewish  king  r”  tluit 
he  leaned  forward,  and  added  confidentiallv,  "Aiho  called  Paul  A 
....  AV’^ith  this  warning  before  me,  1  am  afraid  to  suggest  turtiier 
that  “cupola  ”  may  be  only  another  form  of  tlie  same  word.  1  shall 
be  quite  content  with  having  been  the  first  to  point  out  the  true 
etymology  of  chapel.  Adieu.’ 


»  I  »  » 
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ki.i  gilts  and  harons  of  the  iniddh‘  ages;  wt‘  siv  tlioir 
oftigies  carvod  in  stono  or  taigiavod  inonuinontal  hrassi's; 
ami  their  hattmvil  helmets,  now  redvh  ned  with  rust,  hang 
ahove  thi'ir  tinnhs  in  the  chapels  of  our  cathedrals,  or  in  the 
Corners  of  quiet  country  chuivlies.  But  conqiaratively  little 
is  kown  td'  the  craftsmen,  the  slio])kei']»ers,  and  meixdiants  of 
tliose  tinu*s  ;  ami  we  not  nnfrennently  ri‘ad  statements  which 
soiMii  t<»  imlii'iiti*  a  holief  that  trmle  and  c‘oinmerce  then  ('xisted 
only  in  the  liansc*  towns  of  (JiTinanv  and  th(‘  repuhlics  of 
Loinhardy,  Tuscany,  and  Viaietia.  Yet,  in  truth,  the  secret 
of  that  strength  wliich  enahled  th('  knights  and  iiohh'S  of 
England  so  l<nig  to  maintain  successful  warfare  in  a  country 
larg(‘r,  more  feilile,  and  more  jiopulous  than  their  own,  is  to 
lie  sought  on  the  hnsy  (juays  of  London,  Yarmouth,  and  Lynn, 
in  the  fairs  of  \Yinchestc'r  and  Boston,  ami  in  the  factories  of 
English  imachants  at  Brugi'S,  Calais,  and  Ctdogne. 

The  traile  and  commerce  of  England  do  not  indet*d  sei'in 
to  have  acqiiireil  much  imjiortance  hefort*  tin*  Norman  com[iU‘st. 
Tht‘  Saxons  were  an  agricultural  |K‘o])le.  To  this  our  language 
at  the  present  day  hoars  witm‘ss.  Our  lowest  measure  of  weight 
is  still  a  grain,  our  smalh'st  iiK'asnro  of  length  a  harleycorn.  Almost 
all  worvls  ndating  to  hushandry  are  |niri‘ly  Saxon,  while  that 
origin  is  imlicated  in  very  f(‘W  of  tin*  technical  words  i»f  coinnua’ce. 
'The  illuminatiMl  manuscri)>ts  of  the  Saxons  fully  repn'sent  the 
work  of  the  farm, — jdoiighing,  sowing,  reaping,  and  threshing; 
the  h(‘rding ol  cows,  sheep,aml  swim*,  tin*  pruning  and  h*lling  of 
trees;  hut  they  raix'ly  pictnii*  the*  daily  occupations  of  the  hur- 
gess,  tin*  shopki*epi*r,  and  the  merchant. 

\\  t*  cannot  consider  the  costly  gilts  td  tin*  nohh*s,  and  tin.*  ricli 
rohes  and  curiously  wrought  trinkets  of  the  priests,  as  indi¬ 
cations  (d'  comnu*rcial  wi'alth.  But  comnK‘rce  was  not  without 
encouragenn*nt  from  tin*  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  It  was  enacted 
by  Atln*lstan,  at  the  lu'ginning  of  tin*  ti'iith  century,  that  every 
merchant  who  had  maile  thr(*e  long  voyages  beyond  seas  should 
rt‘ceive  the  title  of  tliain*: — a  law'  whic'h  contrasts  rather  remark¬ 
ably  with  that  evlict  of  tin.*  council  of  Melti,  at  tin*  end  of  the 
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t‘Ievi‘ntli  conturv,  hy  whieli  it  u-ic  i .  i  i  i 

iinpossiblo  to  o'\oioi.so  tnulo.  Duiiu^tl,’.  'i'"*  '> 

small  towns  amso.  cliietlv  oil  tlio  >■>  ?.  !'  l»'no.l  many 

naviifalilo  rivi'rs.  Tlio  nowt  n  .••'>'1  on  tlio  lianks  of 

boon  Lomlon,  iSoi  wioh,  C'anillrKV'*' p 

and  tlio  hvt‘  ports _ S  oi.Kv;  .1  n  ’  I'listol,  Exoti*r, 

lla»ti..S..  u.  „.i,i  d  t"  ■  i?';';  .'‘■'""“■S  »-i 

Kilwanl  tlio  Confossor  I  .1  a  l>ave  boon  o,.;,„to.l  by 
most  j)0|mlons  of  tliosi'  towns^'anl'  <'"mifnt,  was  also  tb'o 

among  wliiob  may  probably  l.o  r  a-komX"i 
government.  AVe-oaimot.  bowevo,  tlb  k  L.'  ' 
tlie  bnrgos.sos  ha.l  become  in.lonon.lont  ;  ■* 

mill  they  were  eom])elle(l  to  grind  tbeir  [•orn  * '  I* 

exercise  of  trade  they  were  acnihim.  that  1  ,1  i  f  ' 

action,  and  out  of  their  m  a  .  i  •■il<it  of  iiiilependent 

court  loot  and  theooiM  I,  ,  i  '"fcivourso  in  the  market,  the 

Hniing  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  roval  chirter« 

«Tanted  to  many  English  towns,  ..onferring  on  tilem  tla  .rindem 

'vdthinXdr"S 

im  tlitii  hheitics,  its  well  as  in  relation  to  their  internal  tr  ule 
•md  foreign  commerce.  .Most,  of  these  charters  were  i.nr eh  I 

J  subsidies,  and  Issar  witnes.s,  therefon.,  alike  to  the  prosi.eHtv 
le  biiigesses  and  their  preference  of  liberty  to  riches  It  i^ 

irs, " ■■‘‘•''‘I'j-  '""'•-'■■"“I  ti»,  :  Si  i£ ,? 

tiic  inid,  le  .ages,  to  examine  with  .some  care  the  historv  -m 

. . . 


CimOYtcrce  in  the  Middle  liiies. 

;i  c-oniiiiou  feast  and  a  common  fund,  formed  l>y  the  regular con- 
trihutions  of  the  hretliren  and  tlie  fines  t‘xaeted  from  tliem  foi 
mish(‘haviour.  Whore  the  guild  eomprised  many  members  its 
business  was  ])robably  managi‘d  by  an  elective  council.  Tin- 
objects  for  which  most  of  the  guilds  were  established  were  to  jiav 
legal  pt'iialties  incurrcHl  by  any  of  tlu*  members,  toatford  help  in 
case  of  a  house-burning,  to  bury  the  brethren,  and  to  pay  the 
soul-scot  and  the  fees  (d*  tin*  mass-priest.  ]5ut  as,  in  many 
instances,  the  uuild  was  form(‘donlv  by  nu'ii  of  a  certain  rank  or 
trade,  in  time  its  council  Ix'gan  to  regulate  tin*  craft  ex(‘rcised  hy 
its  m(*mbers,  and  thus  it  gr(*w  into  the  likeness  of  the  modern 
trades’  unions,  of  whi(‘h  n()t  a  few  wen*  originally  benefit 
soei(‘ties.  M(*anwhil(*  tin*  mysteries  wen*  established,  differing 
from  the  guilds  in  being,  fnnn  their  first  incorporation,  associa¬ 
tions  of  tin*  W(ukmen  of  a  ])artieular  trade  form(*d  for  tin*  jim  - 
post*  of  n*gulating  all  matters  connected  with  it.  TlK*se  niys- 
t(‘ries  W(*n‘  very  numerous  in  London  :  in  tin*  smalk*r  towm 
masters  of  various  tra(k*s  united  to  form  a  m(*rchants’  guild. 
Admissi«ni  to  the  felh)wship  of  tin*  guilds  or  mysterit*s  was  in 
early  times  not  hard  to  be  (»btained,  and  was  (*agerlv  sought  bv 
tin*  serfs,  who  ac<iuired  their  fr(*edomby  resid(*nce  for  a  yt*aran(l 
a  day  in  a  chartere(l  town  and  r(‘C(*])tion  into  its  common  guild. 
I>ut  in  tin*  reign  of  Edward  111.  w(*  iind  an  ordinance*  that  in* 
outlaw  of  a  strangi*  country  should  be  received  in  London.  And 
again,  in  l‘kS7,  it  was  ordained  that  ‘  for  avoiding  di.'^gract*  and 
scandal,  no  st rang(*r  should  be  enrolled  as  an  appn'iitict*  in  tin* 
city  unk*s.s  In*  should  first  make  oath  that  he  was  free  and  not  a 
bondman.’ 


The  a})prentic(*  or  craftsman  admitted  to  tin*  guild  did  not  at 
once  rec(‘ive  the  privih'ges  of  full  felhnvship.  And  not  until  In* 
l.a.l  p.  *ovt*d  his  skill  by  the  ju’oduction  of  a  piece  of  work,  excel- 
h*nt  of  its  kind,  did  In*  lu'come  entitled  to  rank  as  a  master  in  hi*' 
craft.  From  tin*  masters  in  I'ach  mystery  f<mr  or  six  person^ 
wt*re  chosen  and  sworn,  and  by  them  it  was  govi*rin*d,  ‘  that  so 
no  knavery,  false  workmanship,  or  d(*ceit,  should  be  found  in  it. 
for  tin*  honour  of  the  good  folk  of  the  mystery,  and  for  the 
etnnmon  ]»rofit  of  the  p(*o]>le.’  In  time  the  mysteri(*s  ac(|uir(*d 
great  power.  An  ordinance*  was  made  in  137b  that  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  of  tlu*  city  of  London  should  be  elected  by  them. 
Tumults,  howev(*r,  arose  in  conse([uence  of  this,  and  ‘  it  was 
deti*nni]n*il  by  tin*  di.<creet  and  worthy  persons  of  tin*  city  that 
in  aceordain'c  with  ancient  usage*  the(\>mmon  Cenmeil  should  be 
formed  by  the  wanls  oidy.’  That  division  betwi'en  em]>loy(*r.'^ 
and  empknvd,  which  at  length  issued  in  the  dissolution  of  tin* 
guilds,  hael  even  then  begun.  In  1300  the  Parliament,  represent- 
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ijig  the  feeling  ot  the  former,  liad  enacted  that  ‘all  alliances  and 
eovines  ot  masons  and  carj)ent(‘rs,  and  eongix ‘gat ions,  chapters, 
and  oaths  betwixt  them  made,  should  he  voul;’  and  in  1 4:h)  pro¬ 
visions  were  made  for  the  registration  of  the  chai*ters  of  the  guilds 
and  fraterniti(‘s,  which  were  said  to  have  made  ‘  many  unlawful 
and  unreasonable  ordinances  for  their  singular  ])rofit  and  the 
common  damage  of  all  the  people/  Such  associations  as  rebdned 
their  early  character  of  benefit  societies  met  with  greater  favour, 
but  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  many  of  the  guilds 
were  dissolved,  and  those  which  remained  had  lost  the  power 
which  they  once  possessed. 

During  the  reigns  of  Richard  1.,  dohn,  and  Henry  Ill.,  the 
chartered  towns  grew  richer  and  nu)r(‘ poweiful.  At  th(‘  close  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  Ill.,  England  had  becomc‘  a  comnuTcial  coun¬ 
try.  We  find,  in  the  White  Book  of  tlK‘  city  of  London,  a  list  of 
the  goods  imported  in  12()d.  Among  th(‘m  are:  corn,  wim*, 
malt,  linen  cloth,  fustian,  cloth  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  furs,  glass, 
ivory,  sul[)hur,  sugar,  s])ices,  tigs,  raisins,  dates,  and  nuts.  The 
cx[)orts  during  the  same  y(‘ar  from  Billingsgat(‘  and  Woolchurch- 
haw  included  wool,  leather,  flax,  woolh'u  yarn,  cloth,  l(‘ad,  and 
iron,  butter,  tallow,  cheese,  aK‘,  and  herrings.  This  trad(‘  was 
chiefly  regulated  by  thi‘  guilds  and  mysteries  ;  but  onlinanc(‘S 
were  also  mad(‘  from  time  to  time  by  thi*  Common  Council,  for 
the  protection  of  the  ])oor  and  the  prevention  or  punislmn'iit  of 
unfair  dealing.  As,  for  instance*,  that  all  vess(*ls  bringing  c(U*n 
should  ‘  remain  u])on  common  sale;  after  they  arriv(*d,  without 
s(‘lling  anvthing  in  gross,  for  one  wliole  dav,  so  that  the*  common 
poo|)le  might  buy  for  their  sustenance  what  they  should  m‘ed; 
that  brok(‘rs  of  corn  who  bought  of  the  country  people,  and  at 
their  «>wn  pleasure  delayed  them  of  their  pay,  should  Ik*  ‘ami'rced 
or  jmt  in  tin*  ])illory  for  one  hour  at  least,  a  s(‘rjeant  of  the  city 
"tanding  by  the  side  of  the  pillory,  with  good  hue  and  cry  as  to 
the  r(‘ason  why  they  wen*  so  punished;’  that  ‘  no  fishmongers 
*<11001(1  l)(*  so  daring  as  falsely  to  dub  their  baskets,  that  is  to 
say,  to  make  a  show  at  th(*  top  of  th(*ir  baskets  of  d(*sirabh*  Hsh, 
and  beneath  to  put  undesirahh;  fish  of  litth*  value;'  that  ‘  he 
who  made  faulty  bread  should  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle*  through  the 
great  streets  where  there  wane  most  people  assembled,  and 
through  the  streets  that  wane  most  dirty,  with  the  taulty  loaf 
hanging  from  his  neck.' 

During  th(*  reign  of  Henry  HI.  many  fon*ign  factories  wc*re 
establish(al  in  the  larger  towns,  'bhe  merchants  ot  Cologne  had 
their  guild  hall  in  London,  and  agre(*m(‘nt8  wen^  made  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  of  the  city  granting  immunities  to  the  m(*r- 
chants  of  I^icardy  wdio  traded  tliere.  In  the  following  reign  lla* 
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inercliants  of  the  Hanse  were  permitted  to  elect  an  alderman ; 
and  in  return  for  this  and  other  privileges  they  ke]>t  in  repair 
‘  the  <;ate  called  Bisho])pesgate/  In  1303  ther(‘  were  ten  com- 
jmnies  of  foreign  merchants  in  London ;  and  before  that  time 
Flemish  weavers  had  set  up  their  looms  in  Norwich  an<l  in  the 
villa<^(‘S  of  Noifolk.  Meanwhile,  English  traders  throngetl  the 
markets  (»f  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  bales  of  English  wool 
tilled  tin*  war(‘houses  of  Antwerp  and  Middleburgh.  The  Fivt' 
Ports,  and  1 1 u*  harbours  of  Ifull,  Boston,  Yarmouth,  Bristol,  Dart¬ 
mouth,  and  Plymouth,  were  crowded  with  vessels,  and  from 
remote  towns  merchants 'and  shijunasters  were  summoned  to 
advise  the  Council  assembh‘d  at  Westminster.  London  was  still 
the  riclu‘st  and  most  pow'erful  city  in  the  kingdom.  When  it 
was  made  a  staple  port  in  1353,  well-nigh  as  much  wool  was 
brought  to  it  as  t<»  all  the  oth(*r  staples  in  tin*  r(‘alm.  The 
market  on  (\)rnhill  and  the  cattle-market  in  Sniithti(*l(l  wctc 
wi*ll  supplied  from  the  pastures  and  granaries  of  Fssex,  Kent, 
and  Surrey. 

As  tin?  trade  of  Fngland  and  the  importance*  of  its  fisln*ries 
incri'ased,  so  diil  its  ships  Ix'come  more  numerous  and  its  sailors 
more  bold.  'Phere  was  in>  royal  iiavy,  but  oin*  of  the  King's  pre- 
n>gativ(*s  was  the  purv(*yance  of  ships,  that  is,  the  right  from 
time  to  time  to  detain  for  his  service,  at  a  fair  price*,  as  many 
vesse*ls  and  se'amen  as  he*  might  need.  From  the  continual 
employment  e)f  nn‘re*hant  seamen  in  naval  warfare,  the* re  arose* 
that  bue‘canee*ring  spirit  for  whie*h  the*  English  we*re  lemg  I’amous, 
d'ln*  seamen  of  tin*  Five  Ports  we *re  nejte*d  as  pirates.  Walsingham 
re*late*s  their  e*xploits  with  a  jeiety  which  is  truly  edifying.  In 
the*  ye‘ar  l3vS5  al>ovt*  StK)  ve*.sse*ls  of  elitl'erent  sizes  we*re*  captureel 
from  tin*  Fr(*ne*h.  ‘  There  we*re*  taken  anel  slain  in  those*  ships 
se*ann*n  and  nn‘re*e‘narie*.s.  Ble*sseel  be  (loel  few  all  things.’  In 
the*  next  ye*ar  some*  (Jenoese*  e*arae*s,  laelen  with  wine,  spice'.s, 
cloth  eifgolel, ami  silk,  gold,  silver,  and  pree*ie>us stone *s,  were  taken 
m*ar  the*  coast  e>f  Kent.  But  the  vessels  were*  resten'e'd  to  their 
own(*i*s,  to  wheun  compensation  was  maele*,  at  the*  inte‘rce.ssion  of 
the*  Karl  t»f  Sutfolk,  tdr  which  he*  is  re)unelly  abu.seel  by  piems 
Maste*!*  Wal  singham,  who  calls  him  ‘  a  nu*rchant,  anel  the  son  e)f 
a  ine*rchant,  more*  ace|uainte*el  with  bankers  than  with  soldi(*rs.’ 

During  the*  reign  of  Edwarel  III.  the  regulatiem  of  trade 
be‘e*ann*  one*  of  the  chie*f  objee*ts  e>f  Parliament,  wdiich,  fette'reel  by 
no  fi*ar  of  Aelam  Smith,  Ki(*ardo,  or  Mill,  at  its  own  ple*asuie* 
forbad  the*  ex|>ewtation  of  woed,  leather,  tin,  anel  Icael,  save  from 
the  staple*  ports  en*  te»  Calais  endy ;  restraine*d  Mhe  emtrageons 
and  e*xce*.ssive*  apj>are*l  eef  the*  pe*ople;’  eleclareel  the*  nund)er  ot 
course*s  with  which  men  might  be  served  at  elinncr  anel  at  supper ; 
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and  pruliilnted  servants  and  lahourors  from  ‘  playiiii^  at  tenuis 
or  football,  (juoits,  or  otlu'r  snob  importuno  u^anu's.’  Among  tin* 
enactments  atfecting  trade  and  eomnu*rc(‘,  none  indicate  more 
clearly  tbe  general  ])olicy  of  the  Parliamtmt  than  those  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  statutes  which  forbid  tin*  exportation  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  prospi*rity  of  tin'  country  was  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  these  precious  metals,  uncoined  or  in  circulation, 
which  it  ])Ossesscd.  But  gold  and  silver  were  (*xported,  in  spite 
of  statutes  and  proclamations,  and  a  poet  of  tin*  tifteenth  century 
piteously  complains  that  the  Venetians — 

‘  here  the  "old  out  of  tliis  loud, 

And  sowke  the  thrift  out  of  our  bond. 

As  the  wasp  sowketh  hony  of  the  be.’ 

The  money  dealings,  the  inland  trach*,  and  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  were  r(*gulat(*d  as  can'fully  as  its  foreign  comnn'ice. 
Tin*  weight  of  bread,  the  measure  of  ale  and  wim*,  and  tin'  Li.gth 
and  breadth  of  cloth,  were  aj)pointi*d  by  statuti*,  and  the  prici*  of 
luanv  articles  of  food  and  merchandize  was,  directly  or  indirectly, 
limited. 

But  in  all  tliese  statut(‘S  and  ordinances  are  evident  tin*  truth¬ 
fulness  and  honesty,  the  hatred  of  fraud  and  of  that  ‘  idl(*n(*ss 
which  ])rovoketh  to  sin  and  (‘vil  life,^  and  tin*  tender  considera¬ 
tion  for  God’s  ])oor,  which  (hv(‘lt  in  thosi*  merchants,  ald(*rnn*n, 
and  burgesses  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  c(‘nturi(*s.  We  can 
see  that  they  wen*  striving  sincerely,  if  witli  many  blun(h‘rs  and 
failures,  to  lav  the  foundation  of  the  commeivial  gr(*atin*ss  of 
their  couutrv  in  those  princi}>les  of  truth  and  justice*  on  which 
alone  it  could  rest  securely.  In  tlu'se  principle's  we  must  con¬ 
tinue*  the  work  wliich  the'V  Ix'gun,  for  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  old,  that  ‘  Righteousness  e'xalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
is  a  ivproach  to  any  ])e<‘i>l!‘.’ 
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iutomst  to  the  character  and  the  times  of  tlH‘ 

1  ^Tcat  Eiii]K‘ror  Charles  V.  is  far  from  exhausted,  d'ln* 
volume  we  introduce  to  our  readers  sujiplies  the  long-susjicctid 
link  in  the  narrative,  or  seems  to  do  so,  hut  adds  very  little  to 
the  iiiterest  of  the  story.  Our  dislike  to  the  man  is  cordial  and 
profound.  This  is  a  circumstance  not  likely  to  atiect  the 
impressions  jiosterity  may  ent(*rtain,  (*xcept  as  illustratini^  in 
what  rejxard  lie  is  likelv  to  he  held  when  the  world  shall,  in  the 
judgment  of  historians,  pass  smitence  upon  the  ]>rinc(*s  who  havi‘ 
stood  as  tla*  ^reat  obstacles  of  jiroij^ress  and  the  devi‘lopment  of 
tln‘  human  mind.  Tin*  words  and  thoughts  of  a  Ca‘sar  witc 
scarci'ly  to  hi*  ex])ected  from  a  man  liki*  Charh*s  V.  ^riu'si* 
memoirs  contain  no  philosophical  sagacity,  nor  any  hreadth 
indeed  of  political  vi.sion  or  wisdom  ;  hut  tin*}’  sup])ly  sonn*  of 
th(‘  motive's  iK'e'di'el  to  give  comjih'teiu'ss  and  consistency  to  the 
actions  of  the  man.  'rin*  introduction  hy  tin*  Baron  Be  Letton- 
hove*  gives  tin*  successive'  links  in  the  myste'iious  histeiry  of  this 
missing  manuscrijit.  ddiis  is  no  douht  that  referred  to  hy 
IVi'sceitt  in  his  history  : — 

‘  One  curious  uoiiit  of  casuistry  was  submitted  by  the  monarch  to 
his  giu'st.  Cliarlcs  wished  to  know  if  there  could  be  anything  wrong 
in  a  man’s  writing  his  own  biograjdiy,  provided  it  were  done  in  good 
faith,  and  nothing  set  down  from  vanity,  lie  had  written  his 
memoirs,  he  added,  but  from  no  desire  of  self-glorification,  but  simply 
to  correct  sundry  errors  which  had  been  circulated  of  him,  and  to 
exhibit  his  conduct  in  its  true  light.  “Should  you  find,”  he  said, 
“  that  my  pen  has  been  guided  by  secret  vanity, — for  I  am  aware 
that  the  heart  is  a  great  deceiver  in  these  matters, — I  would  throw  it 
down  at  once,  and  give  what  I  have  written  to  the  wind,  since  it 
would  be  as  empty  as  the  wind.”  One  would  have  liked  to  be  edified 
by  the  father’s  answer,  which,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  preserved. 
AV  e  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  could  have  insisted  on  the  suppression 
of  a  work  conducted  on  such  sound  principles  and  of  such  interest  to 
the  world.  Hut  it  has  never  come  to  light. 

‘  That  Charles  did  write  such  an  autobiography,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
is  proved  by  other  evidence.  Jlis  learned  chamberlain,  Ahin  Alale, 
assures  his  correspondent  that  his  master,  when  sailing  on  the  Khine, 
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wrote  an  account  of  liis  journeys  and  his  military  expeditions  to  as 
late  a  date  as  1550.  A  work  compiled  under  such  circumstances 
could  have  been  little  more  than  a  sketch, — unless  we  suppose  that 
the  composition  then  begun  was  completed  in  the  leisure  of  later 
years.  That  it  was  something  more  than  a  fragment  seems  probable, 
from  the  general  tone  of  \  an  Male’s  remarks,  who  commends  it, 
moreover,  for  the  elegance  of  the  stylo,  as  well  as  for  its  dignified 
tone  and  its  fidelity  to  historic  truth.  The  admiring  chamberlain 
deeply  regrets  that  the  emperor  will  not  give  his  production  to  the 
public,  but  “keeps  it  locked  under  a  hundered  keys.”  It  seems, 
however,  he  obtained  his  master’s  consent  to  make  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  work,  which,  with  much  self-complacency,  ho  pro])oses 
to  execute  in  “  a  style  that  sliould  combine  the  separate  merits  of 
Tactius,  Livy,  Suetonius,  and  Ca>jar.” 

‘l^nhappily,  the  world  was  not  destined  to  profit  by  this  rare  style 
of  composition;  for,  on  his  master's  death,  Luis  (^uixada — as  the 
poor  chamberlain  used  afterwards  to  complain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
— entered  his  apartment  and  carried  oil*  the  emperor’s  manuscript, 
lie  remembered  enough  of  its  contents,  lie  was  wont  to  add,  to  com¬ 
pose  another  memoir  of  the  emperor,  which  he  intended  to  do.  On 
his  death,  which  occurred  only  two  years  later,  Philip  ordered  that  the 
poor  gentleman’s  papers  should  be  searched,  and  that  any  which 
might  be  found  relating  to  the  emperor  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire.  Xo  such  memoir  was  found,  however ;  and  the 
report  ran  that  ^'an  Male  had  burnt  most  of  his  pajiers  before  his 
death.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Philip  shouhl  have  desired  to 
destroy  a  history  of  his  father,  compiled  by  one  who,  from  his  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  had  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  information. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  that  very  reason  that  he  wished  to  destroy  it. 
Van  Male  had  been  behind  the  scenes,  where  the  purple  was  laid 
aside.  Philip  considered  that  a  king  was  eilged  round  with  a  j^ecu- 
iiar  sanctity,  which  the  prying  eye  of  the  vulgar  was  not  to  pene¬ 
trate.  lie  would  have  his  father  presented  to  the  world  as  a  hero; 
and  no  man,  he  knew,  was  a  hero  to  his  vaJef  dc  vhtimhr(\ 

No  reaihu*  in  perusing  the  volimu*  lu're  restored  wWl  imagine 
himself  brought  into  tin*  company  (‘ithm-  of  Tacitus,  Livy', 
Suetonius,  or  (  a'sar;  but  tiuae  is  a-  direetness  of  .stabmu'nl 
wliieh  is  very  ])leasant.  It  is  viuy  intcuesting  too  to  notice*  how 
utterly  the  intm-ests  of  ])(‘opk‘s,  ecunmunities,  and  principles  are 
lost  sight  of.  Charh's  stood  like  a  wall  betwiMUi  the  middh*  and 
the  modern  ages,  representing  the  strong  eons(‘rvativ(‘  jioliey  of 
old  des]K)tic  institutions  ;  and  what  hi*  chose  to  regard  as  tlie 
C’hristian  jiolitv  was,  in  fact,  tin*  hard  strcaigth  of  mere  b'rritorial 
unity  and  ndationship.  11(;  was  a  strong  military  animal,  deter¬ 
mined  to  part  with  not  an  inch  of  [)owc*r,  nor  evc'ii  to  be  r<‘ason- 
able  in  the  use  of  the  power  In*  j)ossc‘SS(*d.  The  recovered 
volume  is  ([uite  as  interesting  now  from  the  considerations  it 
omits  as  from  the  information  it  gives. 

O 
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It  liiusboen  finely  Imt  not  (juite  truly  said,  that  ‘  Failli  oikt- 
^izing  in  Liith(*r,  threw  < ►ft*  its  cowl,  and  his  emperor,  unahle  to 
eoinjKil  him  to  wear  it,  ])lac(‘d  it  on  his  own  head  and  sank  into  a 
e(Uivent.’*  TIktc  is  imne  of  antithetic  point  tlian  of  biogra])]iic 
or  liistorie  truth  in  this  eja^uammatie  sayin^^  Ri‘et*nt  researcli, 
while  it  has  not  at  all  disturlK‘d  flu*  (Iramatic  inttovst  of  the 
alKlieation  of  Charh's  V.,  has  wholly  dispt^led  those  monastic 
eolonrinos  (if  asceticism  and  superstition  which  most  if  not 
all  historians  have  been  disposed  b)  use  in  sluiding  down 
the  last  yt*ars  of  that  illustrious  ])rince.  Nothing  can  ever 
d(»stroy  the  solemnity  or  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  j»ic- 
ture  of  th(‘  gT<*atest  monarch  of  his  age  willingly  descending 
from  his  throm*  and  trav(dling  into  a  distant  desert,  in 
order  that,  far  from  the  h(>llown(‘ss  of  courts,  the  roar  aiul 
turmoil  of  cities,  and  the  glittm*  of  cam])s,  he  might  devote  his 
remaining  years  to  a  preparati(Hi  for  eternity  ;  and  the  ]acture 
does  not  become  less  inU*resting  because*  W(*  find  that  he  was 
not  so  much  a  monk,  either  in  his  life*,  his  renunciation,  or  Ids 
austerities,  as  IbdkTtson  and  ^lenzel  would  have  their  readers  to 
siipjM)S(*.  'riie  ]dcture,  in  fact,  b(‘C(nnes  mure  interesting,  b(*cause 
W(‘  find  that  the  retirement  was  that  of  a  country  gentleman 
ratlu*!*  than  that  of  a  monk,’|’  and  b(‘cause  we  find  how  impos- 
sibh*  it  was  that  tin*  affairs  of  the  em])ire  and  the  kingdom  could 
go  on  without  the  successors  se(*king  aid  in  the  counsels  of  the 
maj(*sty  s(‘chnh*d  in  the  cloisters.  He,  in  fact,  inwer  ceas(*d 
to  bi*  a  king.  His  wise  mind  and  resolute  hand  had  been  too 
long  known  not  to  Ik*  sought  in  ev(*ry  hour  of  difficulty  and 
t*nn*rgt*ncy.  Tin*  cells  of  his  cloister  wen*  tin*  cabinets  of 
administration.  What  transformations  happen  in  the  lives  of 
nn*n  !  It  has  been  latticed,  that  in  the  very  yi‘ar  in  which 
(’harles  entered  the  cloister  and  lK*cann*  a  monk  among  the 
Ji*romite  Friars  in  tin*  monasterv  at  Vusti*,  in  the  rockv  wilds 
and  moors  of  *larandilla,  a  monk  burst  at  the  ag(*  of  (‘iglity 
from  his  monastic  solitude,  to  fday  tin*  ])art  of  courtly  and 
jKnitifical  spleinlour  and  restless  sovereignty,  as  ev(*n  f<‘W  Pop<‘S 
played  that  game,  under  the  name  of  Paul  lY.  Such  strange' 
rea<*tions  rule  or  result  in  the  lives  of  men.  Strange  was  that 
life  in  tin*  chaster  at  Yustc* — those  hours  divided  between 
mechanics  and  music,  t*normous  eating  and  tln'ological  c(»n- 
Iroversy,  stati*-craft  and  j)iety.  Yery  numerous  were  the  ]ue- 


♦  John  Sterling.  ‘  Essay  on  INTontaigne.’ 

t  Stirling’s  ‘  (Moister  Life  of  Charles  a  work  as  full  of  genius  as 
of  interest.  The  great  central  figure  and  its  conipaiiions  are  all  painted 
with  a  graphic  hand. 
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scuts,  c‘s|)ccijilly  (»f  ojtine,  partridovs,  preserves,  aiul  fruit, 
wliieli  ^^ere  niade  by  tlioughtlul  princesses  to  the  Kin^,  who 
exercised  Ins  appetite  so  well  upon  them,  that  his  taithhil 
Ineiul,  Luis  (juixada,  had  soinetinu‘s  to  ])rotest  a;,^•linst  iii- 
diif^^eiice  and  to  ‘  interjiose  between  his  niiuiter  and  an  etd-pie, 
as  in  other  days  he  would  have  thrown  liiin.scdf  lM‘tween  the 
imperial  jierson  and  the  point  of  a  Moorish  lance/  This  imperial 
monk,  with  his  attacks  of  gout,  is  very  interesting  to  us.  The 
puchess  ot  Friiis  sent  him  a  packet  of  i)erfunud  gloves.  He 
held  uj)  his  gouty  hand,  and  said,  ‘It  she  sends  gloves,  slu‘  had 
better  also  send  fingers  to  W(‘ar  them  on/  But  lit‘  would  not 
resist  the  claims  of  Jds  Fleming  ai>p(‘tit(*,  though  his  adviser 
said  to  him,  with  a  bluntness  W(uideiiul  in  a  Spanish 
cavaliei.  Shut  your  mouth,  and  tla*  gout  will  get  widl/ 
Jn  iioint  of  morality,  it  may  be  t|uestioned  wlmthiT  the 
transformation  of  the  juinci*  into  the  monk  improvid  the  cha- 
i.ictei  ot  thii  manhood  common  to  both,  "idie  gnat  distress  of 
his  solitude  w'as  the  losing  game  la*  had  b(.‘cn  fighting  with  that 
tcirible  <ind  most  iineomtortable  monk,  Luther.  ‘Jt  anything 
could  drag  me  from  this  retreat,’  saiil  he  to  the  Prior  of  Vuste, 
it  W'ould  bi*  to  aid  in  chastising  these  heretics.  For  such 
cnatures  as  tliose  now  in  ])rison,  however,  this  is  not  necijssary ; 
but  I  have  written  to  the  Jiajuisition  to  burn  thi*m  all,  tor  none 
of  them  will  ever  become  true  Catholics,  or  are  fit  to  live.’  In 
looking  back  on  the  i‘arly  religious  troubles  of  his  ii*Ign,  it  was 
his  gicat  i(‘gret  that  had  not  ]uit  Luther  to  diath  when  he 
had  him  in  his  ])ovver.  He  thought,  now  that  he  was  in  the 
monastery,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  ngard(*d  or  k(*pt  his 
pledgeil  word  ;  he  saw  that  he  had  b(‘en  guilty  ot  a  great  error 
in  preferring  the  obligation  of  a  promise  to  the  opport unitv  of 
V’isiting  on  a  heretic  the  vengeance  of  the  Church  for  his 
offences,  'idie  association  of  the  great  King  with  his  monastic 
confederates  w^ould  not  seem  to  liav'e  im[)roved  his  character. 
There  are  not  wanting  evidences  that  he  did  not  est(*em  them 
very  highly,  nevertheless,  nor  regard  them  as  very  trustworthy, 
iliey  attem])ted  to  ajijiroach  near  to  him  *  but  while  he  treated 
them  with  all  brotherly  and  nionkly  kindness,  he  kejit  them 
also  at  a  good  brotherly  distance,  and  the  distance  w^as  very 
considerable.  He  had,  attached  to  the  Church  of  Yuste,  bis 
own  suite  of  rooms,  furnished  as  well  jus  the  palaces  of  thoH<i 
days.  He  had  his  gems  of  art — the  ]>ictures  of  the  masters  he 
admired.  It  is  true  he  hung  his  bed-room  with  black  cloth, 
but  his  other  rooms  were  hung  with  the  rich  figured  t;i|>eHtry  of 
Handers,  cushions,  and  eider-down  (piilts,  and  chairs  of  black 
velvet,  and  easy-chairs  of  especial  construction  for  himself,  and 
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lliirtocMi  tliousand  ounces  of  i^old  and  silver  ])lale,  so  tliat  (‘Vi  i  v 
ut(*nsil,  almost,  was  of  gold  or  silver.  All  this  lets  fall  over  tlH‘ 
dark  idea  of  monastic  sternness  a  sudden  blaze  of  dissipating 
s]»lendour.  He  had,  too,  his  own  statt’  of  confidential  s(‘rvant>  ; 
h(*  relieved  the  monotony  of  his  life  by  some  s([uire-like  (|uarri‘is 
with  his  neig]d)ouring  villagi*i*s,  who  seemed  to  disr(‘gard  sonu' 
of  his  very  ])rop(‘r  and  natural  claims  upon  them  ;  he  sported 
over  the  adjacent  moors  with  his  gun  ;  from  his  parlour  or  bod- 
room  h(‘  exercised  a  vigilant  ear  over  th(‘  music  of  the  choii*  in 
the  church  to  which  his  rooms  W(‘re  attached,  and  wlience  liis 
voict‘  was  frcMpnaitly  heard  joining  the  service;  and  once,  wIkmi 
a  singing-niast(‘r  from  Placentia  ventunal,  being  present,  to 
join  th<‘  service  too,  the  (piick  ear  of  the  emp(Tor-monk  d(*- 
t(‘ct(‘d  the  discord,  and  h(‘  sent  down  orders  that  tlie  unfortu- 
nati*  intruder  sliould  be  sp(‘(*dily  turned  out.  Fond  <d'  th(‘  study 
of  nu'chanics,  In*  ke|)t  ciuistantly  at  Vuste  tin*  ing»*nious 
Torriano,  in  whose*  workshoj»  In*  passed  a  considi‘rable  ]M)rtion  of 
his  tinn*,  and  assiste*d  in  tin*  construction  of  me'chanical  (‘locks, 
and  toys  and  puppets  which  might  have  conferri'd  on  any  (dln*r 
brotlier  of  the  monastery  tin*  ‘dangerous  faun*  of  a  wizaid/ 
All  tln*se  an*  traits  of  a  character  very  diff(*rent,  it  may  b(*,  to 
that  the  reader  has  usually  assoeiat(‘d  with  the  Fray  Carlos  ; 
and  tln*y  do  not  diminish  but  add  to  tin*  int(*rest(d  his  character. 
Prud(*nt,  shrewd,  far-.s(‘eing,  yet  narrow,  parsimonious,  and 
withal  pious,  these  shad«‘s  bh‘nd  harmoniously  with  the  ])rinc(* 
whose*  tavourite  adage*  in  all  n'verses  eu*  advanc(*s  was,  ‘Time* 
anel  1  against  tin*  weulel.’ 

Strange*  was  it  that  such  a  man  slnudd  have*  b(*(‘u  so  supe-i- 
stitious  as  te>  ]M*lie‘ve  that  tin*  ju‘rforman(‘e*  e>f  his  e>wu  fune*ral 
could  be*ne‘fit  his  send.  Urgeal  by  this  plainly-exj)re‘sseel  idea.  In* 
ceunmanded  such  a  ce‘re‘me)ny,  and  it  was  ])e*rfornn‘el.  A  e^ata- 
falepie  was  e*re‘cte‘el  in  the*  churcli,  which  slnun*  with  tin*  blaze 
of  wax  lights  ;  tin*  friars,  all  in  their  ])lace*s  ;  the  whole  house¬ 
hold  in  dee'p  me)urning ;  the*  monarch  attire'el  in  sable*,  ami 
be'aring  a  taper,  eeh*brating  his  eewn  obse‘e[uies.  'flunk  of  that 
oc('asie)n  :  the*  solemn  mutte'rings  of  the  mass,  the  curling 
incense*,  tin*  vestmemts  geu’geous  amidst  the  gle)om,  the  flowers, 
the*  glitte*ring  altar,  and  then  Charles  advancing  to  yie*ld  his 
tape*!*  inte)  the*  hanels  of  the  otheiating  prie*st,  and  bowing,  amielst 
the*  se»le*mn  sile'uce,  or  the  ]>euup  of  solemn  seuiml,  em  the  ste‘ps  of 
the*  altar.  \Vhe*n  it  is  remembered  who  it  was  wlio  did  this,  and 
wile*!!  all  the*  wilele*rness  de*solation,  the*  savage  re‘me)te*ness  with- 
out  the*  building,  are*  e‘e)ntraste*el  with  this  strange  e*eren!e)ny  fen* 
enie  living,  and  that  eun*  a  man  who  hael  held  in  his  grasp  the 
me>st  jxewerful  sceptres,  anel  worn  on  his  brow  the  diadems  of 
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most  royal  sovereignty  in  tliat  day,  it  is  not  woiulorfnl  that 
that  extraordinary  and  superstitious  scent'  preceded  tlu'  realitx 
])y  only  a  few  days. 

This  cerenitmy  was  the  thirty-Hrst  t)f  August :  tlu‘  twenty-Hrst 
of  Ht'pternher  following,  after  an  illness  which  had  continued 
from  tlie  first,  he  died.  His  death  was  not  an  ordinary  one  :  it 
was  disturbed  by  no  doubts,  and  he  passt'd  away,  rocked  to  rt\st 
Ity  the  most  comforting  and  imposing  servict's  of  his  (^hnrch. 
He  loved  to  hear  read  that  solemn  Psalm,  the  ninetieth,  ‘  Lord, 
thou  hast  been  our  refuge  in  all  generations.’  After  lit'  had 
received  the  sacrament  of  extreme  imction,  the  last  farewell  of 
the  Romish  Church  t(>  her  faithful  believers,  he  vet  desinnl,  the 
next  day,  the  sacrament  of  the  I^ord’s  sup|)er.  The  confessor 
reminded  him  that  aftt'r  (‘xtreme  unction  it  was  no  loimi'r  neces- 
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sarv.  ‘  It  may  not  b(‘  necc'ssary,’  said  the  dying  King,  ‘  but  it  is 
good  company  cm  so  long  a  jouriKW.’  He  was  surround(‘d  by  his 
councillors,  by  the  ])rimaf(‘ of  Toledo,  and  th«‘  friars,  but  he  paid 
but  litth'  attention  to  them  ;  but  while  his  favourite  pri'acher, 
Villalva,  was  discoursing,  h(‘  int(T})osi‘d,  saying,  ‘  Tlu'  tinn*  is 
come  :  bring  me  the  candh'S  and  the  crucitix.’  They  had  bec'U 
kept  in  reserve  for  that  hour.  Tlu‘  crucitix  had  l)een  taken 
from  the  dead  hand  of  his  wib'  at  Toh'do,  and  afterwards  wa> 
grasped  in  the  last  moments  by  Philij)  11.  at  the  Escorial. 
Charh'S  took  them,  one  in  ('ach  hand,  the  taper  and  the  crucitix, 
and  exclainu'd  aloud,  as  if  n'jdying  to  a  call,  ‘  Ya  roy,  St'uor’ 
(Now,  Lord,  1  go).  His  strength  failed,  his  lingers  loost'm'd  th(‘ir 
hold  on  th(*  crucitix,  but  tlu‘  archbishop  held  it  Ixtbre  him.  1’1m! 
d«  ath-struggl(‘  came  on,  but  his  (‘yes  fastened  on  the  cross,  and 
in  a  voic(‘  loud  (‘iiough  to  b(‘  heard  outsid(‘  the  room,  la*  cried, 
‘A//  ./c.sc.s',’  and  so  he  (‘xpin'd.  ’riiis  was  the  d(‘partur(*  of 
Charh‘s  V.,  the  mightiest  prince  of  that  age  of  gn'at  princi's. 
The  lif(‘  of  Charles  V.  is  a  story  which  has  not  y(‘t  receiv(Ml 
all  the  att(‘ntiou  it  demands.  Modern  publications  contimu' 
to  awaken  interest  in  it,  but  the  publication  of  the  Autobio- 
gra])hy,  whih*  it  abundantly  shows  that  the  writer  was  not 
wrong  in  sus])(‘cting  himself  of  vanity,  adds  little  to  the  real 
knowledire  of  the  reader. 
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V. 


AN  AKMFrL  OF  PoF/niY.^ 


EAC’H  of  those  little  volumes  liji>;  its  own  ehnrm  and  interc'st. 

The  first,  a  small  v<>lume  of  most  un])rc‘t(‘ntiousa|>])earaiKV, 
is  })osthuinous,  and  is  full  of  the  evidences  of  an  aeeomplished 
and  bi‘autiful  mind  (‘arlv  called  awav.  The  author  was  drowmd 
whilst  bathing  in  the  Cam  in  bS.*)!),  havin<>;  just  attaiiUMl  his 
twenty-first  year.  Then*  is  so  much  ju'omise  in  this  little  book, 
that  we  must  wish  th(‘  editors  had  ^ivcui  some  slii>’ht  account  of 
the  author.  There  is  in  the  prose  (‘ssays  very  much  of  maturity 
in  the  (►pinions.  The  verses  are  characttTizi‘d  by  variety,  llexi- 
hility,  and  spontaneousness  of  \a‘rsification.  Tla*  followiniLC  will 
furnish  to  our  leaders  a  ])leasing  idea  of  these  traits  : — 

‘joy  woKsuir. 


*  From  the  dim  temple’s  incensed  air, 

And  solemn  rapture  of  the  mass, 

The  "olden -haired,  bright  Agatha 

AVas  gliding  homeward  through  the  grass. 

‘  “  Oh,  how*  unlike  my  Lord  and  love 
Is  my  sw’eet  life,  no  pain,  no  toil ; 

On  me  the  earth,  the  sky  above. 

All  living  things,  serenely  smile. 

‘  “  Parents  and  friends  w  ith  accents  sweet, 

They  fondle  me,  they  pray  for  me  ; 

The  cottars  bless  my  coming  feet. 

And  call  me  their  Saint  Charity. 

‘  “  I  fear  tins  life  of  daily  joy, 

This  freedom  from  all  pain  and  care  ! 

The  Christian  soul,  through  great  annoy 
And  suli'ering,  groweth  pure  and  fair.” 

*  A  step  behind — the  good  old  priest 
Had  followed  her  across  the  fields  : — 

“  Nay,  daughter  mine,  joy  not  the  least 
Of  praise  unto  the  Father  yields. 

‘  “Your  happy  days  and  simple  prayers, 

Your  life  of  smiles,  and  kindly  deeds, 

Are  praise  to  Him.  In  odorous  airs, 

lly  gliding  streams,  through  pleasant  meads. 


1.  Piipct'n  iif  an  l^mh  rrjraduate  ;  being  a  Seicriion ^froni  f/te  J^fanu.s'crljds 
of'  the  late  ^\'illiam  'I'hrelkeld  Edwards^  of  d^cmhrokv  VoUege^ 
Cambridge.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  A  Co. 

*J.  i\iehc-Caclie :  a  Tale  in  Cerse.  By  William  Davy  Watson,  At. A. 
London  :  Smith,  Klder,  A  Co. 

d.  Time's  Trtasnre:  or,  Jb  rout  T/tougbfs  for  Every  Dag  if  the  War 
Espnssid  in  r<rse.  Edinburgh:  Fdmondston  &  1  >ouglas. 
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“  The  Shoplierd  leads  you  ;  soou  enow 
Lite’s  shadowy  valleys  you  will  tread  ; 
These  sunny  days  prepare  you  now 
Tor  times  with  darkness  overspread. 

‘  “  Thy  happiness  is  duty,  child, 

And  joy  is  praise :  yon  hutterlly. 

In  sunlit  life,  in  pastimes  wild, 

Ilajipy  beneath  the  smiling  sky, 

‘  “  Proclaims  in  joy  his  aMaker’s  ]>raise. 

As  well  as  an}"  drooping;  llower 
That  trembles  through  inclement  days. 

And  bends  beneath  the  piteous  show  er.”  * 

And  tlie  t’ollow'ing*  breathe  the  same  spirit  ; — 

‘  THE  cuoss. 

‘  ’Gainst  the  ruined  w  all  I  leant, 

Gazin*^  on  the  marble  cross  : 

Though  fair  arch  and  pediment 
Jn  a  ])iteous  ruin  lay. 

Its  white  beauty  knew'  no  loss  ; 

And,  behind,  the  still  stars  went 
On  their  everlasting  course  ; 

And,  I  could  not  choose  but  say, 

**  There  are  stars  behind  the  Cross.” 

‘  Xor  my  life  has  e’er  forijjot 
The  ^reat  lesson  of  that  eve  ; 

Lon*^  has  sorrow  been  my  lot, 

Jn  the  night  and  in  the  day, — 

]Io])ea  that  Hatter  and  deceive, 

Joys  that  bloom,  then  fade  and  rot; 
Gains  that  only  end  in  loss  ; 

Yet  I  cannot  choose  but  say. 

There  are  stars  behiud  the  Cross.” 

*  Love,  that  seemed  so  beautiful, 

Js  of  tears  the  constant  source  ; 
l^Yr  my  eyes  are  dim  and  dull 
A\  Idle  my  love  is  far  away  ; 

Piiter  is  my  daily  loss. 

Yet,  that  I  am  sorrow  ful 

8till  doth  bring  a  strange  remorse  ; 

And  I  cannot  choose  but  say, 

“  There  are  stars  behind  the  Cress.” 

‘  Though  the  end  is  high  and  pure, 

Weary  is  the  daily  force 
That  my  courage  may  endure 
At  distasteful  toil  to  stay  ; 

Tides  of  music  through  me  course  ; 

While  the  ])oet’s  hopes  allure 
I  must  sjiend  my  life  for  dross  ; 

Yet  1  cannot  choose  but  say, 

“  There  are  stars  behind  the  Cross.” 


1 1.()  A  ii  A  rmfifl  of  Porfry. 

‘  For  tlie  spirit’s  sacrifice 
Hath  a  ^ain  al)Ovc  its  loss  ; 

(iod  is  better  than  my  choice: 

At  His  holy  feet  1  lay 

Love’s,  and  joy’s,  and  life’s  resource; 

Tliouj^h  I  cannot  (juite  rejoice. 

Calmness,  peace,  and  not  remorse. 

Come  to  me — I  love  to  say, 

“  There  are  stars  behind  the  Cross.”  ’ 

Tln‘  tboufjbts  and  atibetions  of  tliis  voun<'’  man  ran  in  inanv 
stranm'  atid  ])k‘asant  oonrsis  with  great  naturalness  and  ('as(‘;  easc‘, 
it  must  h(‘  admittt'd,  frequently  running  to  carelessness.  The  idea 
seizod  the  writer,  and  ran  along  tin*  blood,  and  moved  the  pen 
with  tin*  rapidity  of  (|uieksilver.  Nothing,  perhaps,  shows  tin' 
heiglit  of  tin*  star,  or  tin*  strength  of  the  torn'iit,  or  tin*  intiniU*- 
in'ss  of  tin*  sea,  hut,  liki*  a  multitinh*  of  loos(*ned  silver  rivulets 
running  oV(‘r  tin*  rocks  and  tin*  plains,  we  must  quote  two  otln*i’ 
piecos. 

‘“a  SHOCK  OF  CORN  FULLY  RIFE.” 

‘  \Vry  calm,  and  very  silent. 

Lay  my  fntlier  tln're; 

On  the  \v Idleness  of  the  pillow 
Slione  his  silver  hair. 

*  “  Uaise  the  blind  up,  will  you.  AVillier 
1  would  see  the  iiij^ht 
ICarth  in  her  youn^  spring:  hiy  sleeping, 

Kissed  by  the  moonlight. 

*  “  And  now  ])ut  the  lanq)  out,  AVillie; 

1  would  see  my  star.” 

'frees  below  it,  while  above  it 
Stretched  a  cloudy  bar. 

‘  “  It  will  soon  be  .dirouded,  father.” 

**  A'es,  my  son,  it  will.” 

Ipdetly  the  vapours  hid  it. 

And  the  room  was  still.’ 

And  one  moi\* ; — 

“*  A  WHITF,  HORSE,  AND  HE  THAT  SAT  UPON  HIM.” 

•  *‘(iood  morning,  little  Aladeline. 

How  briglit  you  look,  and  well ! 

Ah!  your  face  shows  me,  darling  mine. 

You  have  a  tale  to  tell.” 

‘  “  Hear  mother,  in  my  sleep  last  night, 

1  had  a  dream  so  strange; 

A  man.  upon  a  horse  ^juiie  white, 

Came  ruling  to  the  grange. 


Cache-Cache. 


*  I  pen  Ilia  head  there  waa  a  crown. 

Ilia  face  waa  beautiful ; 

But  though  there  waa  no  tear  or  frown, 
'Twaa  stern  and  sorrowful. 

‘  **  And  Lucy  came  in  robe  of  white, 
With  lilies  in  her  hair  ; 

And  in  her  eyes  waa  aucli  a  li^ht ! 

And  oh  !  she  looked  so  fair  ! 


‘  “  And  soon  he  sat  her  by  hia  aide  ; 

On  me  she  looked,  so  brii;ht ! 

Then  looked  to  heaven,  and  they  did  ride 
Away  into  the  ni/^ht.” 


‘  She  ceased.  The  mother  cried,  “  3[y  child  1  ’’ 
When  Ralph  ran  in  and  said. 

In  sorrow,  and  a  terror  wild. — 

**  O  mother!  Lucy  ’a  dead  !”  ’ 


‘  ’  is  a  work  of  linisli  and  of  iiiori'  prct(‘nsion. 

It  is;  iindoiil)t(‘dly  ]>ootrv,  a.  ])0(Mn,  wi*  sliould  sn|)j)ose,  horn  of 
the  ‘  Preln(k‘.^  The  ‘  Prelude’  has  no  ])lot,itis  inorely  the  pomn 
of  a  lif(‘  ;  hut  tlu'  seiMKM’v  of  luith  is  laid  among  the  lakes,  and 
hotli  are  tlie  story  of  tlu*  growth  and  devc'lopment  of  tlu*  indi¬ 
vidual  soul.  In  ‘  Caeh(^-(/achi5  ’  tlnue  is  far  more*  of  the  homely 
human  element,  and  m(‘n  and  woinen  hava*  a  phna*  in  tlu*  hook 
not  less  than  mountains  and  tarns.  ‘  ( ^aehe-t^aclu*  ’  is  lik(* 
HVsa-Wappy,’  a  h(‘loved  name  which  gives  a  charm  to  all  tin* 
pag(\s,  singularly  ineu])honcous  as  it  sounds  at  first.  We  must 
find  space  for  two  or  three  (piotations. 


A  CllUia  n  AMONlJ  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

‘  Rude  indeed 

The  church  of  Arrandale,  a  hui^e  stone  barn. 

Chilly  with  whitewash,  both  outside  and  in. 

Flooded  w  ith  lij^ht  from  casements  lar^re  and  plain — 
lauht,  queen  of  colours,  through  her  slaves  best  known. 
And  o’er  the  western  gable  bearing  high 
One  harsh-toned  bell,  llie  surnmoner  to  ])rayer. 

Within  are  pews  unsightly  ;  and  the  jmlpit. 

Hideous  and  va**!,  the  altar  hides  from  view' 

Of  half  the  w  orshippers  ;  while  opposite 
A  clumsy  gallery  holds  the  village  choir. 

Fneouth  the  temjile,  and  untuned  the  choir; 

But  round  them  rose  the  mountains,  and  rang  out 
'I'he  anthem  of  the  winds  and  waterfalls. 

From  w  here  we  sat  we  looked  into  the  coom 
bVom  (daramara  scooped;  and  mi  rough  ilays 
Saw  the  white  ghylls  come  foaming  down  the  crags, 

The  slender  birches  bending  ’neath  the  blast. 


An  A  I'viful  of  Poetry, 

And  sturdy  otk-trees  battling  with  its  rage. 

Close  round  the  burial  ground,  a  gloomy  wood 
Of  ancient  hollies,  whose  white  monstrous  stems 
Shimmered  like  ghosts  amidst  their  sombre  leaves, 

The  fell-side  clothed,  fit  organ  for  the  storm 
Its  dithyramb  to  sound.  There  whilst  it  pealed. 

Would  Cache-Cache  sitting  by  me  press  my  hand. 

And  then  for  us  the  temple  made  by  men 
Passed  all  away,  and  in  our  hearts  we  felt 
His  presence  near,  who  clouds  his  chariots  makes, 

And  rides  upon  the  wings  of  mighty  winds.* 

Perhaps  o\ir  readers  will  not  be  quite  minded  to  endorse  the 
fidlowing  jx)rtrait  of — 

ECLECTICISM. 

‘  One  winter  night  I  yet  remember  well — 

We  sat  around  the  fire,  the  dark  oak  walls 
Bright  shining  to  the  blaze — Kitty  and  I 
On  our  low  stools  enrapt  in  Giant  Despair  ; 

The  curate  busied  o’er  a  fragrant  bowl ; 

Our  father  slowly  smoking  ;  on  the  rug 
Puss  pillowed  soft  against  the  terrier’s  neck  ; 

All  silent  save  the  clock  that  ticked  outside — 

When  dear  Aunt  Rachel  roused  us,  murmuring. 

In  her  soft  way,  a  sudden  portraiture 
Of  Calvin  and  the  Pope,  not  flattering 
To  stern  Geneva’s  saint.  Then  Morton  said. 

Cutting  in  twain  a  lemon, — “  My  dear  madam. 

Look  at  this  fruit,  this  half  shall  be  the  Pope, 

And  this  John  Calvin  ” — 

‘  “  Sour  enough  the  pair,” 

^fy  father  interposed.  The  curate  squeezed 
Each  half  into  the  bowl.  “  We’ll  drink,”  quoth  he, 

“  What  good  they  hold ;  and  then  there  lies  the  Pope, 

And  there  John  Calvin,”  flinging  right  and  left 
The  empty  husks.  “  Wat,”  said  my  father,  smiling, 

“  Take  Calvin  and  the  Pope,  and  put  them  both — 

Where  both  would  put  Aunt  Rachel — in  the  fire.” 

And  I  obeyed,  not  witting  what  he  meant. 

Then  read  again  with  Kate  of  Doubting  Castle.’ 


RAIN  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

‘  Rain  !  hast  thou  seen 

Rain  among  mountains  P  ^lany  a  time  did  we, 

Kitty  and  1,  from  our  bay-window  watch 

The  storm  sweep  down  the  dale.  Sheets  of  white  water 

That  seem  the  skirts  of  some  tremendous  pomp, 

Like  robes  of  Amazons  on  Grecian  frieze 
Broke  olf  below  the  knee,  fly  waving  by 
In  endless  tile,  enshrouding  all  the  view’ 

In  gloom  more  stern  than  night’s ;  while  from  the  hills. 
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O’er  howling  wind  and  hissing  rain  supreme. 

The  mountain  torrents  roar  in  chorus  round. 

Close  by  the  homestead,  little  Orme,  our  beck, 

Chafes  in  her  stony  bed,  and  rolls  alon^ 

Great  boulders  from  her  source.  Down  W  andalo  sounds 
The  full  deep  boom  of  Arran  Force,  and  quells 
A  hundred  lesser  cataracts  that  spring. 

Bom  of  the  tempest,  from  the  cra^s  around. 

Then  Deepdene  sends,  in  pauses  of  the  wind. 

The  Lisa’s  steady  rush,  as  though  the  meads 
She  surges  with  brown  waves,  in  haste  to  join 
Her  more  tumultuous  sister.  But  we  know. 

Though  see  we  cannot,  that  by  this  time  Lisa 

Has  scorned  her  common  bed,  and  spreads  her  strength 

Far  over  De^dene’s  fields.  Then  let  the  storm 

Be  passing  off,  and  through  the  lessening  rain 

The  pair  begin  to  loom.  See  Kitty  start 

Away  for  hat  and  plaid,  or  plaid  alone. 

And  forth  we  sally  o’er  the  reeking  ground 
Beneath  the  streaming  trees.’ 

Passing  by  several  passjiges  we  had  marked  for  quotation,  we 
take  the  close. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  UNBELIEF. 

*'Tis  this  that  captive  holds  the  intellect 
Once  prisoner  made  in  Doubting  Castle* s  walls^ 
This  drearg  inabilitg  to  see 
In  Scripture  aught  except  the  armoury , 

Where  every  sect  its  sacred  weapons  seek  s 
All  others  to  derthrow.  The  knowledge  this. 
Which  taking  place  of  childhood’s  innocence, 
Blinds  men  to  that  which  most  they  long  to  see. 

“  I  am  of  Paul,”  and — “  Of  Apollos,  I  ” — 

These  cries  haunt  every  text,  and  intercept 
The  otherwise  plain  sense.  So  Scripture  reads 
Only  one  volume  in  the  vast  archives 
Of  controversial  lore.  Oh,  from  the  fold 
Ye  who  have  strayed,  and  yearn  again  to  feel 
The  Shepherd’s  tender  care — oh,  cast  away 
All  thought  of  these  divisions.  Bead  as  though 
No  schism  ever  rent  in  twain  the  Church. 

Believe,  for  safely  so  you  may  believe. 

The  more  obscure  the  meaning  of  a  text. 

The  less  that  meaning  signifies  to  man. 

Pause  not  to  understand,  but  pause  to  feel. 

So  read,  and  read  again,  and  always  read. 

And  every  time  of  reading,  more  you’ll  feel. 

And  less  not  understand.  So  forward  press. 

And  to  you  faith  will  come,  andw’ith  you  dwell. 

’Twas  a  long  struggle,  ere  I  found  this  path, 
And  bowed  my  mind  to  hear  what  Scripture  says. 
Instead  of  testing  what  men  make  it  say. 

But  then  abandoning  all  argument, 
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An  Ami f(d  of  Poetry, 

All  commentators  shunninpf,  passing  by 
Whatever  seemed  difficult,  and  tarrying, 

If  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  the  Lord's  time, 

The  Book  at  length  possessed  me — I  wasfree^ 

Our  readers  will  see  that  this  is  really  an  interesting  and 
even  powerful  poem.  If  Mr.  Watson  is  a  young  man  we  shall 
surely  hear  of  him  again. 

The  third  volume  we  have  received  and  mention  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  is  of  a  very  different  character  to  either  of  its 
companions.  The  title  is  obscure — ‘Time’s  Treasure’ — it 
conveys  no  idea  of  the  intention  of  the  volume  ;  and  ‘  Devout 
Thoughts  for  Every  Day  of  the  Year,  Expressed  in  Verse,’  gives 
tlie  index  to  a  tame,  and  lifeless,  and  stale  sidyect.  But  tlu‘ 
verses,  indeed,  have  considerable  quaintness  and  life  of  expr(‘s- 
sion.  Most  readers  will  perhaps  say  that  the  (piaintness  exceeds 
the  poetry. 


‘the  rnAEISEES  AND  SADDVCEES. 

‘  Christ  had  two  several  wrongs  to  bear ; 

Two  sets  of  foes  to  flee  ; 

The  Pharisee  drew  nigh  to  snare. 

To  sneer  the  Sadducee. 

*  And  still  the  Lord  two  elasses  secs 

His  gospel’s  spread  oppose ; 

Professing  hypocrites  are  these  ; 

And  sensual  worldlings  those. 

‘  Both  to  the  temple  take  their  way. 

And  join  the  Saviour’s  walk  ; 

But  chiefly  still,  that  Christ  they  may 
Entangle  in  his  talk. 

*  Both  hear  his  gracious  words  of  truth. 

Then  straight  their  grace  pervert ; 

These  a  self-righteous  pride  to  soothe. 

And  those  a  (‘arnal  heart. 

*  Each  to  the  other  bears  a  grudge  ; 

These  harshly  censure  those  ; 

And  catch  what  words  of  Christ  they  judge 
To  silence  put  their  foes. 

*  Both  the  true  Lord  alike  reject. 

Alike  from  grace  far  ofl'; 

Though  these  a  coming  Clirist  expect. 

And  those  Messiah  scofl'. 


Selections  from  '  Time* s  TrL\(,surc. 
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‘  both  the  Lord  alike  is  wroth  ; 

Both  shall  to  shame  bo  driven  : 

Lord,  help  me,  while  I  mix  with  both, 

To  shim  of  each  the  leaven.’ 

The  meditations  are  never  high  or  deep,  nor  forcihly  conveyed  ; 
hut  they  convey  words  which  gently  lead  thought  along  in  a 
strcjiiu  of  religious  calm  ;  they  have  the  admirable  wipjicity  of 
awakening,  and  yet  of  subduing.  Such  attempts  have  fre([uently 
heen  only  follies;  nor  will  these  be  appreciat(‘d  by  any  except 
those  who  are  prepared  by  familiarity  with  Scripture,  and  medi¬ 
tation,  and  prayer. 


‘  APATHY. 

‘  The  three,  to  whom  the  Mount  displayed 
The  Saviour’s  glory  clear, 

Mere  also,  in  the  Garden’s  shade, 

Ilis  scene  of  anguish  near. 

‘  Oh  truth  most  ])lain  to  Christian  breast  I 
They,  who  the  highest  go. 

To  see  his  glory,  know  the  best 
The  Saviour’s  time  of  woe. 

‘  Upon  each  spot,  in  self-same  mode. 

The  tliree  to  slumber  sank  ; 

Alike  where  Christ  his  godhead  sho.ved, 
And  where  his  cup  he  drank. 

‘  Oh  type  confirmed,  reproof  well  broughf. 
To  hearts  that  slumbering  lie. 

Both  when  of  dying  Saviour  taugiit, 

And  shown  their  king  on  high  I  ’ 


The  following  i.s  a  pretty  turn  of  thought,  although  Mont- 
gomciy  has  expressed  it  before  in  other  words. 


'  XOT  LOST,  THOUGH  NOT  SEEN. 

‘  The  bird,  that  mounts  in  upward  air. 
Fades  at  the  last  from  view^ ; 

Yet  is,  full  surely,  singing  there. 
Though  hid  i’  tli’  lieavon’s  blue. 

‘  The  saiut,  that  always  higher  rose. 

Passes  at  death  from  sight ; 

Yet  then,  as  surely,  heavenward  goes. 
And  sings  at  unlcnown  height.’ 

One  otlier  quotation  shall  be  our  last. 

NOVEMBER. — VUL.  111. 
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‘UNKNOWN  W’HAT  WE  SHALL  BE. 

‘  I  would  not  spend  my  fancy,  to  explore 

What  we  shall  be,  in  realms  of  brifjhter  air  ; 

ICnouj^h  for  me,  and  I  would  ask  no  more, 

To  know,  O  Saviour,  I  shall  see  thee  there ; 

‘  And  seeing:  shall  be  like  thee ;  these  include 
All  that  in  highest  heaven  grace  could  decree  ; 

To  see  thee  is  in  thee  to  see  all  good, 

And  to  be  like  thee  is  all  good  to  be.* 

Three  hundred  «nnd  sixty-five  meditations  like  those  quoted, 
we  ne(‘d  not  say,  make  a  volume  valuable  for  its  power  of  good 
peighhourhood  to  tliouglitful  souls. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

WE  can  heartily  introduce  Imirumental  Strength  :  Thoughts  for 
Students  and  Tastors,  hg  Charles  Stanford  (.lackson, 
Walford,  &  li  odder),  as  a  paper  read  by  the  author  before  the 
students  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  w  orthy  of  a  very  attentive  reading 
by  all  interested  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very 
beautiful  paper.  If  it  sutlers  at  all,  it  will  only  be  from  a  ridiculous 
review  of  it,  which  informs  its  readers  before  the  perusal,  that  ‘  John 
Foster  could  not  have  produced  anything  more  sage-like  in  thought, 
or  more  beautiful  in  expression.’  ]\Ir.  Stanford  has  his  own  very 
distinctly  marked  order  of  mind  and  wmrk,  both  exceedingly  unlike 
John  FosUt’s,  and  he  can  well  allbrd  to  dispense  with  tlie  foolish 
and  indiscriminate  laudations  of  reviewers ;  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  a  passage  like  this,  w  hich  also  receives  the  especial  praise  of  the 
review  to  which  we  refer  ? — 

‘  We  have  our  splendid  preachers,  ambitioi'^  to  drape  the  most  awful 
verities  in  the  light  lace-work  of  a  graceful  and  picturesque  language, 
profaning  the  Gospel  itself  into  a  vehicle  for  sclf-pubiieation,  aud  ventur¬ 
ing,  like  the  pilgrims  we  read  of  in  monkisii  story,  to  carve  their  own 
little  names  upon  the  solemn  cross.  We  have  our  intellectual  preachers, 
mistaking  the  dark  for  the  deep,  uttering  half  truths  in  the  jargon  of  the 
schools,  and  apparently  only  zealous  to  avoid  whatever  will  be  likely  to 
make  “  the  common  people  hear  them  gladly.”  AVe  i»aV0  our  original 
preachers,  putting  forth  truisms  in  masciuerade,  dressing  little  thoughts  in 
great  words,  making  the  plain  thing  look  mysterious,  and  the  homely, 
harmless  common-place,  that  has  dwelt  with  us  from  infancy  like  a  familiar 
friend,  look  like  some  distinguished  stranger.  J5y  the  laws  of  reaction 
we  also  naturally  have  our  simple  preachers,  who,  forgetting  that  it  is  not 
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a  simple  thing  to  be  simple,  any  more  than  an  easy  thing  to  1)6  at  case, 
appear  to  vote  every  metaplior  an  impertinence,  and  every  simile  a  sin, 
except  such  as  have  long  been  sanctiiied  by  conventional  religious  talk, 
and  who  content  themselves  with  perpetually  repeating  first  principles,  or 
saying  over  nothing  in  particular,  in  a  style  w^hich  costs  them  nothing. 
AVe  have  our  popular  preachers,  w  ho,  sinking  the  simple  dignity  of  the 
pulpit,  and  adopting  the  slang  of  the  day,  stoop  to  the  level  of  mere  hust-^ 
ings  oratory.  Of  all  preaching  in  the  w’orld,”  cries  Baxter,  “  that  speaks 
not  stark  lies,  I  hate  that  preaching  which  tendeth  to  make  men  laugh,  or 
to  move  their  minds  with  tickling  levity,  and  affect  them  as  stage-players 
use  to  do,  instead  of  affecting  them  with  early  reverence  for  the  name  of 
God."  ’ 

Yet  Biuney  in  modern  times,  and  Latimer  in  old  times,  have  known 
how  to  use  even  humour  for  divine  purposes  in  the  pulpit.  Kobert 
Robinson  also  has  been  heard  of  as  effective  in  this  way ;  but  what, 
were  not  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Robert  Hall,  and  l)r.  McAll  splendid  ? 
.and  was  not  Barrow  intellectual?  and  was  not  South  original?  and 
was  not  Henry  Smith  simple  ?  and  were  they  not  all  popular?  We 
are  taught  in  this  passage  that  splendour,  and  intellect,  and  origin¬ 
ality  of  genius,  and  simplicity,  and  popularity,  are  all  pulpit  sins. 
Ministers  are  rather  remarkable  for  depreciation  of  each  others* 
attainments.  This  is  human ;  but  Mr.  Stanford  surely  does  it  whole¬ 
sale.  We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  all  these  powers  may  bo  con¬ 
secrated,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
the  Cross. 

ONE  of  a  host  of  like  volumes  is  Christian  Lyrics  ;  chiefly  Selected 
from  Modern  Authors.  Eighth  Thottsand.  (Hamilton.)  It  is 
a  most  elegant  little  volume ;  the  selections  are  choice,  and  most  of 
them,  while  deserving  all  affection,  not  too  well  known ;  and  the 
extensive  circulation  speaks  much  for  the  popular  appreciation  of  the 
little  book. 

r¥^RUE  to  the  promise  in  the  title-page  is  The  True  and  Beauti* 
X  ful  in  Man's  S^nritual  Experience.  By  the  liev.  Henry  Gill. 
(Ward.)  In  every  page  is  some  text  of  thought  or  feeling  to 
strengthen  faith,  or  to  give  tenderness  to  meditation ;  of  the  same 
order  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  ‘  Life  Thoughts,*  somewhat  more 
dilated ;  but  a  lovely,  little,  unpretensive  companion. 


T}BA  YING  and  Working^  being  Some  Account  of  what  Men  can 
Do  xchen  in  Earnesty  by  the  llev.  William  Fleming  Stevenson 
(Alexander  Strahan  Co.),  is  one  of  an  order  of  books  of  which 
w  e  have  a  multitude,  but  cannot  have  too  many.  All  the  illustrations 
are  from  foreign  labourers.  John  Ealk,  Immanuel  Wichern,  Theo¬ 
dore  Fleidner,  John  Gossner,  and  Lewis  Harms.  Our  readers  know 
what  these  men  achieved  by  prayer  and  work.  Their  labours  are  not 
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too  well  known.  There  is  still  room  for  .1  volume  devoted  to  some  of 
the  less  known  labourers  in  our  own  country. 

IX  a  more  worthy  and  graceful,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  even  more 
complete  attire  than  it  has  ever  assumed,  comes  that  noble  essay, 
*  The  Living  Temple  ;  or,  A  Designed  Improvement  of  that  Notion 
that  a  Good  Man  is  the  Temple  of  God  :*  The  Works  of  John  I  Lowe, 
M,A.  (lieligious  Tract  Society).  AVe  have  already  given  our  warm¬ 
est  commendations  to  this  desired  and  desirable  edition.  We  can 
but  repeat  them. 

WE  so  recently  called  attention  to  the  works  of  Thomas  Adams, 
that  we  can  find  no  space  for  more  than  a  brief  notice  that 
his  renowned  work  makes  its  appearance  at  a  reduced  price,  from 
the  hands  of  the  enterprising  publisher  of  Puritan  literature.  An 
Exposition  tipon  the  Second  Epistle  General  of  St.  Feter.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Adams y  Rector  of  St.  Grcgorf  Sy  London y  A.J).  1633. 
Revised  and  Corrected  by  James  Sherman.  (Edinburgh :  James 
Xichol.)  Most  of  our  readers  know  the  wealth  of  this  book.  We 
wish  it  had  been  uniform  with  the  works  in  tlie  Puritan  Divines : 
the  heaviness  of  the  volume  contrasts  with  the  light  sparrow-shot  of 
words,  and  images,  and  thoughts. 
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